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PREFACE 


So much history is being made today that it seems hardly appro- 

priate, nor does there seem to be the time, to stop to examine the 
events and thought of the past. And yet, if we would look with greater 
understanding towards the future, our vision can be greatly enhanced 
_ by a knowledge of what has transpired in the past. 
All around us we are being deluged with plans for a better post-war 
' world. Unfortunately, most of the post-war plans being advanced today 
are of little value because the planners seem to have learned little 
from that which has gone before. For any post-war plan, designed to 
avoid the mistakes of the past, must take into consideration the contra- 
dictions inherent in our system of private enterprise and I attempt 
to seek their solution. Failure to do this can only lead to another war 
and its consequences. 

Only by a realistic approach to modern world problems can a post- 
war plan be evolved that can hope to cope with the situation. Such an 
approach can be greatly facilitated by a study of Karl Marx’s analysis 
of the functioning of capitalist economy. This fact in itself is the 
ereatest justification for an exposition of. Marx’s world view at this time. 
if such justification is necessary. 

It may be asserted that it is not in the national interest, at a 
time when unity for victory is the aim, to discuss Marxian views of 
class interests and the question of imperialism. To that, all that can 
be said is that a discussion of Marxian views, at. this time, only serves 
to highlight the present emphasis on the right of the common man to 
a life of peace and economic security after the present war against 
fascism is won. Such eminent authorities as President Roosevelt and 
Vice-President ‘Wallace have raised the issue of the common man and 
his right to employment and economic security; and that, after all, is 


the main issue that has perplexed the world since the turn of the 


century. This issue constitutes the main problem and is the one that 
must be solved in any post-war plan that is adopted, if we are not to 
face another war and the threat of fascism. 

The name of Karl Marx is known to many, but what he stood for is 
not so well known. The world view embraced under the term “Marxism” 
is still much of a mystery to most people. 

In the past most of us did not bother much about world views, as 
we felt that this was the province of philosophers and sociologists. In 
these fateful days, however, we have all become conscious of. the fact 
that our destiny lies in our own hands and that, only by a clear grasp 
of social problems can we attempt to solve them by our own united 
efforts. 

If this is to be the century of the common man, as Vice-President 
Wallace assures us it will, it will be so only because of the united efforts 
of common men themselves to make this world a better place to live in. 

It is for that reason that the world views of Karl Marx have_-at- 
tained such vital importance today. And it is for the same reason that 
it is important to understand these world views. What is Marxism? 
What does it mean to the post-war world? 

This small work constitutes an attempt to present, in simple lan- 
guage, the historical background and the salient features of Marxian 
philosophy and economics. It is written from the point of view of the 
Marxian concept of change and movement, and deals with the subject 
in its broadest outlines. It makes no pretense at being an exhaustive 
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MARX AND HIS TIME 


The great significance and merit of the work of Karl Marx is that, 
in his investigation of the history of human institutions, he passed on 


from their mere classification to the understanding of their relation- | 


ships... 
One of the most capable and unrelenting critics of Marx said of 
him; he “had an enormous influence upon the thought and feeling of 
whole generations, one might almost say, even upon the spirit of the 

age.” This sentiment was expressed in a work published in 1898 which — 
predicted the end of Marxism as an influence in world thought and 
philosophy! A more recent estimate is expressed in the words of Mr. 
Sidney Hook, present day critic of Marx, “The social philosophy of 
Karl Marx ... exercises a stronger influence upon the present age than 
the social theories of any of our contemporaries. History is being made 
in its name.” And on the field of battle millions of people, under the 
banner of Marxism, are locked in titanic and world shaking struggle 
against the forces of fascism and reaction. Despite the intense nation- 
alism manifested by the Soviet people in the war to liberate their native 
soil from the fascist despoilers, it must not be forgotten that it is also a 
struggle to defend a social system whose main tenet is the collective 
ownership of the means of production, which is the essence of Marxian 
Socialism. 

These great struggles of the present day, that seem to be culminating | 
in the complete collapse of the competitive system of free enterprise, 
were, in large measure, foreseen and predicted by Marx almost 100 
years ago. 

To understand this almost uncanny insight into the march of 
events, by Marx, it is necessary to examine briefly the forces and philos- 
ophy of his day that so profoundly influenced his development. 

Although the Industrial Revolution had its beginnings in England, 


its effects spread rapidly to the continent after the French Revolution — 


and the Napoleonic campaigns. The rising middle classes were every- 
where enlisting-the aid of the savagely exploited peasantry to destroy 
the age-old domination of the landed aristocracy and the church. ~ 

Free markets and free labor were the necessary requisites of the 
young and growing capitalist mode of production. The tremendous 
upheavals in social relations, as a result of the Industrial Revolution on 
the continent, left their impress upon Marx and his time. 

The enormous expansion of the means of production that followed 
these events set the stage for a corresponding increase in the rapidly 
growing working class. Faced with poverty and a terrifying degree of 
exploitation, these workers were at first inclined to blame the machines 

for all their misery. There followed the period of the Luddite move- 
ment, a secret organization whose aim it was to destroy the machines 
that caused so much suffering and misery. , 
- They soon realized, however, that the solution to their problems 
- could not be achieved in that manner but only by organizing for struggle 
against oppression and misery. 4 | 
_ In the 1830’s the labor movement made rapid strides everywhere. 
In 1836, when young Marx was just entering upon his university studies, 
the secret organization known as the League of the Just was organized 
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among the German workers. Other working class ‘movements develop 
to further the interests of the oppressed and exploited masses. But 
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oa program of struggle around ‘which the working masses could 
rally. | a 


“classes to mitigate the terribie exploitation of the masses, Marx appealed a 


directly to the working class to organize their forces for the eventual s 


struggle against capitalism and for a new social order. 
This direct political approach to the masses marked a sharp de- — 
parture from the purely philosophical interests of the earlier Marx, — 


- Having completed his university course in 1841, with a dissertation on — 
Greek philosophy, he ran up against a stone wall in his attempts to — 
pursue an academic career. The reactionary landlord government made ~ 


it almost impossible for Marx to teach. 


He then turned to a journalistic career @nd in 1842 Marx joined ~— 
the staff of a democratic newspaper that opposed the feudal regime. — 
But the paper was soon suppressed after a series of articles by Marx _— 

’ attacking the landlord exploitation of the peasants. a 

This experience, and direct participation in the struggle of the — 


masses, led Marx to a further study of economic questions. From philos- 
ophy Marx passed on to a study of the economic doctrines of Adam ~ 
Smith and Ricardo and the works of the utopian socialists, Fourier, 
Saint-Simon and Robert Owen. The militant socialist and revolutionary — 
was gradually emerging out of the struggle of social forces and ideol- 
ogies. Lenin says “Beginning with the years 1844-1845 .. . his views 
were definitely formed.” 

In 1847 Marx joined a secret society known as the Communist 
League, for whose second congress, in collaboration with Frederick 
Engels, he composed the now celebrated Communist Manifesto. a 

Banished from one part of continental Europe to another, after — 
the reactions to the revolutions of 1848, Marx went to London in 1849 


where he spent many years in political activity and the creation of his 4 


ereat work “Das Kapital.” 


In 1843, Marx was already advocating “merciless criticism of every- 
thing in existence,” even to the new rising capitalist society. Where the ~— 
utopian socialists had appealed to the humanity and pity of the ruling ~ 


CHANGE VERSUS PERMANENCE 


These great economic and political struggles could not but influence 
the culture and thought of Europe. With feudal domination collapsing, 
every phase of life seemed to be in constant change and flux. 

In the realm of philosophy these tendencies were reflected in the 
emergence of dynamic concepts viewing nature and the world as in 
constant change and movement, in opposition to the notions of an 
underlying permanence in things and institutions. 

This conflict between the idea of an underlying permanence and 
the concept of constant change can be traced from the earliest schools 
of Greek philosophy to the present. It is a struggle that has charac- 
terized all history, and is a reflection of the cultural lag between time- 
worn custom and tradition with its defenders of the status quo, and 
changing circumstances which urge the adoption of new standards 
and customs that are more in harmony with social relations. Where 
the struggle to supercede outmoded customs. has met with success, 
there history has recorded signs of social progress, of adaptation to 
changed relationships. 

Marx’s early interest in philosophy and history led him to an 
extensive study of these subjects. At the age of 18, in 1836, he turned 
to the works of that most profound thinker and philosopher, Hegel. 

Hegel had rejected the purely contemplative systems of philosophy, 
worked out on the basis of formal logic, as lacking in historical perspec- 
tive and unrelated to the changing panorama of events. 

To Marx, Hegel’s great contribution to thought and philosophy was 
his dialectic method of approach; that is, the application of the concept 
of change to everything that existed in nature and the universe. Not 
even man-made laws or institutions were immune from this ever- 
constant change and movement. 

Ever since the revival of learning during the Renaissance of the 
15th Century, the deductive method of reasoning by syllogism (to deduce 
conclusions from axioms and propositions without relation to actual 
experience) has been largely supplanted by the inductive method of 
science in the search for knowledge of the world. The meditations of 
the scholastics and churchmen of the Middle Ages had to give way to 
the new method enunciated by Francis Bacon in the 16th Century, the 
empirical method of science, the method of careful and exact experiment 
leading to a catalogue of facts. from which generalizations and laws of 
nature could be derived. 


Thus, pure speculation about the world was replaced by intensive 
analysis. The bits and pieces, the objects that compose this world came 
in for thorough-going analysis and classification. Men were no longer 
content to arrive at conclusions, as to the nature of this world, solely 
by. the method of logic and deduction; but chose to examine the parts 
that make up the whole and thereby obtain a closer approximation to 
reality. And yet this method of analysis was not the last word in scien- 
tific method as it also had its definite limitations. 

The study of the minute and separate parts of nature, so essential 
to the development of scientific inquiry, has its drawbacks, for, as 
Engels points out, this necessitates taking “them out of their natural 
or historic connections,” resulting “in their isolation, apart from their 
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tee connection awn the Fonnie-cieniee: nvonsseeing home not in motion, ; 
at rest; not as essentially changeable, but as fixed substances.” Re 


to the historical or dialectical method it can only be a part of comp. | 


_ fixed parts into a unifying process of change and movement, that | 


i 


can we obtain a fuller perspective of ‘the changing world. Thus, whi’ 


-plation of individual objects, it loses sight of the connection that e 


ey 


Thus the analytical method has its definite limitations. As opr 


observation, for in itself it can only lead to conclusions based on isola 
fixed and disconnected observations. As Engels puts it, “in the cont 


etween them.” We then have a partial picture of the separate par 
seemingly at rest. It is only when we integrate the separate, seeming 


get the opposite and more complete picture. 


Just as analysis replaced mere speculation, so it was found that 
classification of objects and events was not sufficient to give us 
true picture of the swiftly changing world. Only by understanding 
relations between objects and events, their history and developmen 


the analytical method emphasizes the permanent side, the dialect. 
method views the world in its change and movement. Again we ha 
this struggle between the ideas of permanence and change. A struggle — 
which is itself a reflection of the dialectic process in nature and society. 
It is this conflict of opposites and its dissolution that forms the basis 4 
of the Hegelian dialectic. It would, therefore, be in order to present a 
quick glance at the development of the dialectical method of thinking. 
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FORMAL LOGIC AND DIALECTICS - 


In ancient Greece—more specifically, in the colonies along the 
coastal shores of Asia Minor—some 500 years B. C., these principles were 
first enunciated by Heraclitus, of the earliest school of Greek philoso- 
phers known as the Milesian School. The Milesians of antiquity had 
already broken with religious tradition and attempted a natural, instead 
of supernatural, explanation of the universe. 

Of this movement, J. W. Bury, the famed Greek historian, says, 


“that the victory of philosophy over the doctrines of priests...rescued 


Greece from the tyranny of a religion interpreted by priests.” 
This struggle against the priestly and landowning classes was sup- 
ported by the growing class of merchant shippers, whose ships traversed 


the whole Mediterranean and other seas. Trading with other peoples 


led to a wider knowledge of other religions, customs and manners, along 
ith a greater development of technology and handicraft. 

The colonies soon became the seat of learning and culture, surpass- 

ing the cities on the Greek mainland itself. It was in this setting of 


Greek commerce and industry that the Ionian philosophy of materialism 


flourished. 

The early struggles of a rising merchant class were furthered by 
the use of the weapon of materialistic philosophy against the domina- 
tion of the priesthood and landowners. Thus we have one of the first 
instances where philosophy was not only a form of meditation but a 


powerful instrument to change the world. 


It was Heraclitus who made the striking pronouncement that, 
“Everything is in flux. One cannot ascend the same river twice.” Every-~ 
thing is and at the same time is becoming. As Engels puts it, “the world 
is not to be viewed as a complex of fully fashioned objects, but as a 
complex of processes.” 

Heraclitus asks the question, how can we account for the appear- 
ance of permanence and fixity in a world of constant change? And 
answers by saying that, although everything is in constant flux yet 


this continuous process is subject to certain definite laws of motion 


which impose definite and regulated limitations upon this process of 
change and movement. Thus the world is to be viewed, according to 
Heraclitus, as a constant process of change subject to certain definite 


laws of motion. 


This remarkable world view which is so akin to modern scientific 
theory was soon eclipsed by the Athenian philosophy of Idealism. “The 
star of Greek science had set when the cult of Athenian philosophy 
began,” says Lancelot Hogben. . 


~ The reason for this transition and decline can be mainly attributed 
to the first indication of a decline of Greek civilization itself. The more 
or less free economy of the 7th Century B. C. had been largely supplanted 
by a complete slave economy by the 5th and 4th Centuries B. C. Free 
wage labor had been replaced by slave labor, and slave.labor became 
the very foundation of the state and the entire economy. — _ 
; On the foundations of this slave economy a great leisure class 
developed with freedom to contemplate the world and with definite 
interests to protect against any possible changes to their detriment. 
Divorced from the practical realities and urgencies of life, this 
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-leisure class which lived at the expense of the slaves, was free to indi 

in the arts, philosophy and in theories eoverning ethical and mo 
conduct. The practical views of the man of action gave way to tk 
abstract notions of the man of leisure. 

Technical progress became practically non- -existent, for cheap. slav ‘ 
labor is no incentive towards industrial development. No: longer is the 
-emphasis on a progressive and changing social scene but rather on the 
permanent features of the ideal state. Questions of morals become of 
paramount importance and the quest for knowledge of the world is 
relegated into the background. The materialist world view slowly, but 
surely, gives ground to the idealistic point of view. 

Referring to this struggle, Lancelot Hogben says, ‘“‘The whole aft 
history of human thought may be viewed as a struggle between theses 
two ways of dealing with the world. One is the way of the practical man 
who uses knowledge to change the world. The other is the culture of 
caste with leisure to contemplate the world.” ‘ 

The art of abstract thinking reached.a high point of developmer 
in ancient Greece, being associated with such great names as Plato 
and Aristotle.-It was during this period that the great philosopher 
Aristotle formulated the laws of formal logic, i. e., the laws which govern 
abstract thinking in relation to identity and difference, or, we might — 
say, in relation to sameness and difference. These laws were highly 
essential, as they were a great help in avoiding confusion in abstract 
thinking, for they concerned themselves with mutually exclusive con- % 
cepts of fixed, isolated and permanent objects and events. , 

From the standpoint of formal logic a thing is always the same. 
A table is a table; a dog is a dog; an apple is an apple. This proposition - 
is known as the law of identity. The other main proposition is known | 
as the law of contradiction, which states that, a thing is either itself 
or something else, and that in no case can it be both at the same time. 

On the surface, and from a common sense point of view, this would 
appear to be obvious and self-evident. For what can be more certain — 
than that a mam always retains its identity and is always the same? 


In the same manner, the second proposition asserting that it is either 
hot or cold; right or day, and that in no case can it be both at the a 
- same time would also seem to be self-evident. ; 
On closer observation, however, we know that modern science 
has established that everything is in constant motion and change, and 
that even the smallest observable particle must be viewed both as an 
identifiable object and as a continuous process. We have here two points 
of view; one emphasizing identity and difference while the other stress- 
ing the view of change and motion, and the inseparable relation between 
identity and difference. 4 
While these two methods of thinking may seem opposed to each 
other, and directly antithetical, they are really complementary to one~ 
another in the same sense that the concept of rest is to the concept: : 
of motion. ; 
Thus we see that the laws of formal logic are valid only if we \ 
assume that the objects or events under observation do not change. As ~ 
soon as we consider them in their change, their identity cannot be sepa-_ J 
rated from their difference. From a dialectical point of view, an object 
may retain its identity and yet be changing at the same time. q 
Again we see the struggle between the ideas of permanence and : 
change as represented by formal logic on the one hand, and the dialec- — 
tics of change on the other. In the social sphere, one supporting: custom, % 
tradition and the status quo, while the other, an expression of the forces 
fighting for change in social relations and institutions to meet changing ‘ 
requirements of society. “3 
Thus, to Marx, the dialectic method became an activating forcel 
as it implied the recognition of the fact that there is nothing perma- — 
nent, fixed or eternal in the social relations of mankind, not even in | 
capitalist social relations. . 
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MATERIALISM AND THE CLASS STRUGGLE 


With the decline of the Greek and Roman Empires science and 
philosophy were soon submerged in the scholasticism of the church. The e: 
church, being allied with the ruling feudal classes of the middle ages, 
suppressed all forms of progressive thought. For 1,000 years Europe 
stagnated under the yoke of the manorial system of serfdom. enowledaal : 
to change the world seemed quite useless in this closed system of econ- 
omy, and the leisure caste could go unchallenged in its abstract contem-— 
plations of the world within the prescribed limitations set by the church, 

With the breakup of the manorial system and the movement of 
artisans and handicraftsmen to the cities, a new revival of learning: 
and industry developed about the end of the 15th Century. 

This movement was largely stimulated by the discovery of Ameria 
and the sea route to India, opening up new markets and fields off 
exploitation. Important new ‘inventions also aided in this. development. 
Once again practical men of action, in the form of the rising class of 
city artisans and traders, arose to challenge the vested rights “of feudal a 
lords and ecclesiastic. 

In the church itself this struggle found its expression in the ‘Retoral 
mation associated with the names of Luther, Calvin and others. The 
revival of learning and natural science kept pace with the rapid devel-_ 
opment of the forces of production. a 

However, the ascendancy of the materialistic world view became = a 
possible only when the power of the middle classes began to assert — 
itself in overwhelming fashion. This development was most for cefully a 
expressed in the materialism of the French Encyclopedists. 

In this so-called Age of Reason which culminated in the French 
Revolution, the church and its doctrines were forced to yield to the - 
new doctrines of reason and to the new philosophy of materialism. The) ‘ 
church and its doctrines, as a bulwark of feudalism, stood in the way 
of the rising bourgeois class and the development of the new mode of 
production. 

In this struggle, philosophy served as a powerful ideological weapon 
in the hands of the bourgeoisie. Once again we have an example of 
the function of philosophy, not just as a method of contemplation but. 53 
as a living force for social change. 

This new philosophy found its expression first in those countries 
where capitalist production was most advanced; namely, England, Hol- 
land and France. 

Because of later development in Germany, and based upon the 
perspective of the French Revolution and the reaction after it, German 
philosophy took a somewhat different turn. 

As the victory of the middle classes became assured, the fear of 
any further revolutionary change, fostered by the vast masses of 
peasantry and workers it acted as a brake on any further development 
of radical thought and materialist philosophy. The attack on religion © 
and the church in general was sharply modified to a condemnation of — 
those aspects of theological doctrine which tended to support feudalism 


A reaction set in under the dictatorship of Napoleon; and later 
under the monarchy, which was not lifted until the domination of the 
middle classes was secured from the threat to its power by the revolting = 
peasantry and SEE class. 
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Ses. it nad against the church and the nobility. The return to a mate- 
' vialist world view on a. higher level, on a dialectical plane, was possible 
~ only through the emergence of a new class. in society, whose historic | 
_ mission it became to eliminate all existing contradictions and barriers 
to a further expansion of the productive forces. 
This new class, the proletarian or working class, evergrowing in 
- number and power, in its daily struggles returned to the practical phi- 
_ losophy of materialism and found in it an ideological weapon to be used 
’ in its struggle for power. Dialectical Materialism in the hands of Marx | 
wane became the revolutionary and fighting phHCeophy of the 
ng class. . 
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? THE LOGIC OF DIALECTICS 


Before discussing dialectical materialism it is well to state briefly — 

_ the general principles of the Hegelian dialectic. Hegel’s developme 
. of the dialectic method marked a great advance over the crude formula-__ 
tions of the ancient Greeks. He was the first to formulate the so- oi 
“classic” laws of dialectics. EB 
The main laws being: (1) The law of the identity of opposi S a 
This law implies; that, essential to reality are the opposites of wh 4 
it is composed. As Hegel expresses it, “Positive and negative are sup- 
posed to express an absolute difference. The two however are at bottom — 
the same. Thus, for example, debts and assets are not two particular — s 
self-subsisting species of property. What is negative to the debtor is — 
positive to the creditor.” And again “The North Pole of the magnet 
cannot be without the South Pole and vice-versa. If we cut a magnet — 
in two, we have not a North Pole in one piece and a South Pole in the 
other. Positive and negative are therefore intrinsically conditioned ee 
one another, and are only in relation to each other.” In like manner, 
matter cannot be without its positive and negative electrons. If we 
were to separate the positive group from the negative we would nota 
have a group of positive electrons on the one hand and a group of — 

. negative electrons on the other. They are positive and negative only@ 
in relation to each other. Still another example from Engels, “Never — 
and nowhere has there been or can there be matter without motion. 
Matter without motion is just as unthinkable as motion without matter.” 4 

Thus, reality is revealed as the existence of opposites essential to — 
each other; or, aS Hegel would term it, through polarity of opposites. 

Another law: (2) reveals how growth or development takes place — 
through the conflict of opposites. This law is known by the rather q 
awesome title of the law of the negation of the negation. It implies — 
that within a given process an inner development takes place which ~ 
results in something new being created out of the old. And that while j 

the old disappears, or is negated, it reappears embodied in the new in a. 
more developed or higher plane. a 

As an example, we have that of a seed being planted and in thed a 
process of growth a stalk forms in which the seed is negated or dis- 7” 
appears. This stalk withers and eventually dies, and is in turn negated 
after it develops a greater quantity, and perhaps different quality of22 "4 
seeds than the original one. 

As another example, we may cite that of the fertilized egg- -cell | 
which develops into a complex organism and is thereby absorbed, or 
negated. This organism will in turn die, or be negated after it yields — 

a greater quantity, and perhaps different quality of egg-cells than the — 
original one. Such changes do take place and are known in Biology 
as mutations. 

Still another example, is the classic one from the Communist Mani- ~ < 
festo, “The history of all hitherto existing society is the history of class — 
struggles.” This struggle of contending classes in society illustrates — 
the conflict of opposites within the whole, and constitutes the driving “4 
force for the development of society on a higher plane. 

- . It is a process that reveals to us the fact of an ever- -changing — 
world, of a world in continuous adjustment to new and more complex — 
equilibriums. a 
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Another law: (3) the law of the transformation of quantity into © : 


quality and vice-versa, is a correlate of the other two. This law implies 
that, in the developmental process a point is reached where a change 
in quantity becomes a qualitative change and vice-versa. We may cite 
many examples from chemistry where the change of the number and 


arrangement of atoms in a molecule will result in qualitative change — a 


in substance. This change is not the result of any gradual process but 
rather a sudden transformation or revolutionary leap. For example, 
when it is no longer possible to increase quantitatively the productive 
forces of society within the framework of existing productive (property) 
relations, those relations are obliged to assume drastically new forms; 
in quality and kind, vastly different and on a higher plane from those 
that preceded them. Development, therefore, takes place as a result of 
accumulated quantitative changes which suddenly impel a revolutionary 
qualitative change. 

Marx attributed great significance to this aspect of the-dialectic 
process and his work abounds with examples of this dialectical law. 


Thus it seems that no single object or event ever is, but, rather, 
is becoming. Change, process and growth are the characteristic phe- 
nomena of nature and human history alike. Here we see identity as well 
as difference in things, and that both are characteristic and essential 
to reality. } 

This brief and somewhat bare statement of the principles of 
Hegelian dialectic may seem highly abstract and unreal, and may 
lack the unity- which only the application of. these principles to nature 
and society can give them. It is perhaps for this reason that Marx 
never did go to great length in formulating these principles, preferring 
to apply them to the concrete. historical process of moving events. The 
intellectual who seeks for a “system” of -philosophy in the works of 
Marx will be disappointed, for Marx held that the road to knowledge was 
through practice,*i. e., through action and not through detached con- 
templation. The unity of theory and practice was fundamental to all 
of Marx’s teachings, and any group of theories set up as a “system” 
could not be considered an expression of reality unless it was an out- 
growth of practical activity. Hegel’s failure to integrate his philosophy 
with the changing social practice of the day limited his outlook to an 
idealistic interpretation. Only active participation in the struggles of 
the day enabled Marx to surmount this obscure and futile position 
and present a real or materialistic interpretation of Hegel’s dialectic. 


It was this obscurity and abstract nature of Hegel’s philosophy 
that made it possible for him (Hegel) to go on teaching these doctrines 
in one of the most important universities of the Prussian State. For it 
was just about this time that the gathering forces of the bourgeois 
revolution were beginning to assert themselves in their struggle with 
the Prussian autocracy and the church that supported it. 


However it was not Hegel, but some of his pupils, who went beyond 
mere philosophical criticism and directly attacked Christianity, the 
state religion. This was at one and the same time a political attack 
on the Prussian State itself. 


Among this group of students known as the Young or Left Hegelians, 
Ludwig Feuerbach was one of the most outstanding. Feuerbach not 
only achieved an open break with religion but, in the realm of nature, 
rejected all so-called super-sensual knowledge derived in one’s head 
and believed that knowledge was made possible only on the basis of sense 
experience. He made the assertion that, “Nature exists independently 
of all your philosophy.” This constituted a sharp break with Hegel and 
an approach to a materialistic world view. 
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‘IDEALISM VERSUS MATERIALISM 


At this point it is well to inquire into the essential differences in = 


the two great world views, that of idealism versus materialism. One, — 
the views. of a leisure caste, free to contemplate the world and interested 
in permanence and stability; the other representing the views of prac- — 


tical men who are actively engaged in changing and developing the c 


~~ world. Si 
The fundamental question being the relation of thought to the ~ 
external world. Does the objective world exist apart from all human ~ 
experience, or is it just our ideas of the world that are real? Does one’s — 
awareness or conciousness precede or condition the existence of the — 
exvernal world; or is it the moving, changing world, of which we are . 


a part, shaping our thoughts and ideas? : 3 
‘ne materialistic answers that thought itself is a part of being ~— 
and therefore a part of the external world. As Engels expresses it, — 
materialism is a method “of explaining man’s knowing by his being, © 
not his being by his knowing.” To the practical man of action the — 


external world in its change and development is the only reality, and — 


our consciousness, being a part of this changing world, will itself be — 
influenced by this continuous process, and will in turn influence the — 
- course of development. 

Hegel’s idealism consisted in the point of view that while philosophy 
has to ao with experience, and experience alone; the world of experience — 
is the creation of man. It is a continuous process of creation based upon ~ 

‘the continuous development of thought or the Idea, leading to a more ~— 
meaningiul and fuller understanding of experience. Hegel’s conception ~ 
of the Absolute was the recognition of this continuous process of growth _ 
and its fuller interpretation in the consciousness of man. i 

This tuiler comprehension of experience was, to Hegel, the supreme — 
reality. Where the consciousness of a changing world became the .— 
supreme reality to Hegel, the dialectical idealist; the changing world ~ 
and its effects upon man, was recognized as the supreme reality by — 
Marx, the dialectical materialist. Where Hegel had used philosophy as ~ 


a means to interpret the world, Marx used it as a powerful weapon to a 


change the world. ~ 


In rejecting Hegelian idealism as another form of religion, Feuer- 
bach was expressing the position of the bourgeois radical who sought — 
to attack theological doctrine on the ground that it constituted one of — 
the main bulwarks of the Prussian autocracy. In his acceptance of a 
materialist world view he failed to grasp the dialectical method which ~— 
Hegel applied to historical development, consequently limiting his per- 
spective to a natural science materialism somewhat akin to 18th Cen- ~ 
. tury French materialism. | 


. With the rise of commodity production, as early as the 16th Century, 
there followed a concomitant development of the natural sciences, — 
especially mechanics and astronomy. This development served a two- — 


fold purpose; first, as an aid to industrial expansion and second, to a 


fight the power of the Papacy in the realm of thought and philosophy. — 
tgs This progress of the mechanical sciences, naturally, led to a crude 
mechanical materialism. The most striking statement of this position 
is contained in the words of Fredrick Engels when he says that the 
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we universe, i eeeonaite to Newton, ‘moved in narrow eirnies and ever “the 


same, with its eternal celestial bodies, or that, according to the teach- 
ings of Linneus (in the field of biology) - consisted of unchangeable — 
classes.” And further, in the words of David Guest, ‘mechanical mate- 
- rialism looked upon the world as on some very complicated machine, 
which has been wound up some time and then set going according to 
fixed, unalterable laws to all eternity. There was no room in such a 
scheme for evolution or any sort of real change.” 

As we have seen, dialectical materialism rejected all such notions 
of fixed categories. Engels continues, “modern (dialectical) materialism 
takes in the recent discoveries of natural science, according to which 
nature also has its history; accerding to which all planetary bodies, 
as well as the species of all organisms with which the former are 
populated, shape themselves and dissolve; according to which the orbits ~ 
described, in so far as they may still be retained, assume ever grander 
dimensions.” Oras J.D. Bernal has stated: “The history of the physical 
sciences in the 19th and 20th Centuries shows a steady drift away 
from the mechanical views of Newton into a set of irreducible dialec- 
tical opposites such as wave and particle, and matter and energy.” 
Opposites that are vitally essential to each other and that constitute the 
process of a changing world. 

“The theory of evolution,’ again we quote from J. D. Bernal, “not 
only marks an advance in our understanding of nature but is also a 
critical step in our method of thinking, because it involves the recogni-. 
tion of novelty and history in science.” ; 

The dialectical method has itself undergone an evolutionary change, 
having its origin in antiquity as a method of logic whose purpose it 
was to recognize the existence of the contradictory in an ever-changing 
world, as opposed to formal logic whose fundamental principle is the © 
exclusion of the contradictory. The dialectical method, in modern times, 
has become the historical method of science as opposed to the purely _ 
analytic method. It is a method of observing nature and society as a 
continuous process as opposed to the purely mechanical method of: 
observing isolated, fixed parts without relation to the process as a whole. 
The dialectical method in science is the application of the concept of 
change to nature and society. 

Thus we see that the atomistic theories and the concept of so-called 
“exact” sciences of the mechanical materialists have more and more 
been absorbed in the newer dialectical conception of development, 
especially in the Darwinian theory of evolution, and, in our own day, in 
the work of Einstein in the field of Astro- Physics. 

The designation of a particular field as the province of a certain , 
science is merely an arbitrary choice for the sake of analysis and 
classification. A unified picture is obtained only when these separate 
“fields” are integrated in the general process of growth and movement. 

It was the application of this idea of process and growth in the 
realm of human history that constituted one of Hegel’s greatest contri- 
butions to human thought. The idea of an evolutionary development ~ 
not only in nature but in the history of mankind. 

No longer is history to be viewed as a mere series of accidental 
events that have no relation to each other but rather as a series of 
events that merge into each other, and that grow out of each other, 
in accordance with certain definite underlying forces that govern his- 
torical development. 

As Engels expresses it, “Viewed from this standpoint, the history 
of mankind no longer appeared as a wild tangle of senseless deeds of 
violence; all equally to be rejected by a ripened philosophic judgment, 
and which it were best soon as possible to forget, but as the process of 
development of mankind itself...and whose internal law...it now 
. became the task of the intellect to trace and to discover.” 

As we have seen, the application of this great principle was limited 
by Hegel’s idealist world view. To him it was merely a method of greater 
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insight into the evolutionary and historical development of the con- — 
sciousness or mind. Of this attitude Engels says, “This view placed ~ 
everything upon its head, and completely turned upside down the real — 


connection of things in the world. The Hegelian system, as such, was ~ 
a colossal miscarriage.” Engels goes on to point out that this idealist — 


world view ignored the hard facts and realities of life. “In 1831 the — 


first labor uprising took place at Lyon. Between 1838 and 1842, the first — 
national movement of labor, that, namely, of the Chartists in England, ~ 
reached its height. The class struggle between proletariat and capitalist 
stepped to the foreground in the history of the more advanced countries _ 
of Europe. But the old idealistic conception of history knew of no class — 
conflicts resting upon material interests.” Sydney Hook, said of Hegel, — 
“Hegel was a man of vision who belied his own insights in order to. 
assure the Prussian monarchy that its existence was part of the divine — 


- plan,” and further that he sought to assure “the rising German bour- 


geoisie that this was the best of all possible worlds.” a 

_ It was only a few years later that the giant intellect of Karl Marx — 
threw its shadow across the pages of history. Marx completely reversed 
the basis of the Hegelian dialectic by declaring that it was not our — 
continually developing ideas of the changing external world that con-_ , 
stituted the prime mover in nature and society, but rather that the 
contrary was true. 

In other words, our ideas are really a product of a changing world, 
of moving world events, and in the realm of history, of changing human 
activity. This does not mean that Marx would have us believe that the 
human mind is merely a passive photographic plate upon which moving 
events leave their impression. If such were the case then Marx himself 
would have been guilty of reverting to a mechanical interprtation of 
the world process. The fact of the matter is that Marx took an entirely _ 


different position on this point, one which has not been clearly under- 


stood even by many of his followers. a 

Marx rejected the notion that human history is just a record of a 
pliant world being shaped and molded according to the whims and 
caprices of a few select rulers or great minds; or that history presents 
itself as a series of separate, unregulated or accidental events. Yet 
Marx’s materialistic conception of history is no mere doctrine of economic 
determinism with its logic of necessity and inevitability. “Men make © 
their own history,” said Marx, “but they do not make it just as they — 
please; they do not make it under circumstances chosen by themselves, — 
gees circumstances directly found, given and transmitted from the 
pas 3? 

To Marx the world presents itself as a process of development. And 


‘that this process takes place in every field of motion, due to inner 


impulses imparted by conflicting tendencies or contradictions. Human ~ 
history is to be viewed as a social process in which historical periods 
merge into each other, pass from one into another in accordance with 
certain dialectical laws applicable to historical development. Every — 
phase of human activity including that of the mind is a part of the 
social process and plays a part in social development or progress. 
Economic, political and psychological events all play a part in social 
change, as well as being themselves influenced by that development. — 
The interaction of the external world and human activity constitutes — 
the essential and complementary opposites of a dialectical process; and ~ 
the age old question of priority of mind over matter is purely meta- 
physical and irrelevant to an understanding of ‘human history. 

Far from being a mere plaything of economic forces, men play an 
important part in shaping their destiny and development. This con- 
clusion is very important from Marx’s point of view, for, to him, scien- 
tific inquiry no longer implies just a disinterested observation of phe- 
nomena, but a direct intervention, of man, to help change and develop 
on a higher plane, the observed phenomena or events. 

‘Social science. must therefore recognize that there is no sharp 
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_ division between theory and practice, for man’s practical activities 
- dkelp to develop and improve his theory and vice-versa. __ 

From this point of view, we can now understand what Marx meant 
when he’said, “The task of philosophy (or science) is not to explain the 
world anew, but to change it.” Thus the sharp division between pure 

- and applied science is purely an arbitrary one. “The separation of human 
societies,” says Lancelot Hogben, “into social classes which enjoy abun- 
dant leisure, or are deprived of it, has encouraged a superficial and © 
arbitrary division of science into two branches, pure and applied.” 
For Marx the goal of all science was not merely the prediction of 
events, but also the control of events in the interest of human prorress. 
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ae _ MARX AND SCIENCE 


Many critics of Marx very often have charged him with a lack of e.. 
objectivity because of his moral and revolutionary ardor. Often it has 
been asserted that his contribution to the social sciences was seriously — 
impaired because of his sympathies and political activities. To these — 
critics Marx would answer, “Our theory is not a dogma but a manual ~ 
S- -OF action.” ; os i 
At cannot be repeated too often that to Marx, the highest type of — 
objectivity, in relation to the social process, was not the so-called disin- 
terested type of observation which could only yield an analysis tending — 
_ to emphasize the permanent features of our social structure, but rather’ — 
the frankly admitted partial and biased observation of the investigator — 
- who, asserting that he is part of this social process, is vitally interested — 
in its change and development. ‘Before all else,” says Engels, ‘Marx — 
was a revolutionist.” a. 
 Partiality, in fact, is highly essential to a truly objective point of — 
view in the social sciences, says Marx; for history is a history of class — 
struggles, and social science is necessarily class science. Marx maintains — 
- that men help create objective truth by direct intervention designed — 
is to further their class interests. af 
___No one, he maintained, can stand above the struggle in isolated a 
“impartiality unless it is with the purpose of defending the existing social 
order. ‘Materialism,’ said Lenin, ‘involves a definite taking of sides © 

in that it feels itself bound, when it evaluates events, to accept openly 

and clearly the standpoint, of a definite social group.” a 
is To understand how it is possible to be both partial and objective — 
in the investigation of the social process, it is necessary to remember — 

the two-fold character of Marxism; tirst, as a program of action leading — 

to a change in the capitalist relations of production, and on the other — 
hand, as an objective analysis of the capitalist process of production. = 
Marx’s findings based upon this analysis led him to the objective — 
conclusion that civilization could survive only on the basis of a change 

‘in the capitalist relations of production. Not only that this change is — 
inevitable, but that civilization could survive only on that basis. pi: 
Holding that the expanding forces of production eventually come ~ 
into conflict with existing ‘property relations, intensifying the class © 
struggle, further social development is possible only if those barriers © 


%, 


to further expansion of the productive forces are eliminated. - : 


In this struggle it is the function of one class, the working class, ~ 
to expand the forces of production even if it involves a change in © 
existing property relations, just as it is the will and desire of the ~ 
opposing class to perpetuate existing property relations even if it — 
involves a halt to the expansion of the productive forces, and with it — 
the progress of civilization itself. Upon the outcome of this struggle 
depends ‘the future of society. ‘ S 

And this outcome will be largely determined by the degree of class ~ 
consciousness and political organization of the class whose function it — 
is to expand the forces of production and with it elevate civilization — 
and culture to a higher plane. ss 

It cannot be said that the outcome of this struggle is predetermined — 
or historically inevitable, but depends rather on the will and class — % 
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- consciousness of the working class, for Marx never ceased to stress the 
revolutionary role of the working class. Since a struggle is involved, 
there can be no certainty as to its outcome. And this is a struggle, ‘Marx 
contends in the Communist Manifesto, that must end “either in a revo- 
lutionary change in the whole structure of society or else in the common 
ruin of the contending classes.” 


Marx’s entire life was dedicated to the alternate activities of 


developing this analysis and conclusion, and the working out of a 
sRrCe am for its realization. 

“Marx,” says Lenin, “continued and completed the three chief 
“ideological currents of the 19th Century: classical German philosophy, 
classical English political economy, and French Socialism combined with 
French revolutionary doctrines.” What effect the shattering impact of 
Marx’s genius had upon these ideological currents we have noted in 
the case of German idealist philosophy, which received its greatest chal- 
lenge from modern or dialectical materialism; the foundation upon 
which Marx developed the materialist conception of history. In the 
case of classical English political economy, Marx thundered his answer 


with his famous “Das Capital’ embracing his great theories of value — 


and surplus value; leading to the clear enunciation of the principles 
of modern scientific Socialism and the end of French Utopian Socialism. - 
In a masterful analysis, he demonstrated clearly the class character 
of the French Revolution and the lessons to be learned from it. Such 
were the great contributions to thought, and the profound influence 
of Marx upon his time and the very present day. 
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THE MATERIALIST CONCEPTION OF HISTORY 


The application of the dialectic method of investigation to the ~ 
social process led Marx directly to the Materialist Conception of History. — 
It marked the first serious approach to an understanding of social ~ 
practice in terms of change and historical development. a 

“Historically,” writes David Guest, “dialectical materialism appeared _ 


as the first world outlook to take human practical activity as its subject — 


matter. And for this very reason it gave birth to the science of history, 
to Historical Materialism, more usually known in this country (England) ~ 


as the Materialist Conception of History.” Thus Marx’s approach to ~ 


history was to study human practical activity.. This method, according ‘_ 
to Lenin, led to a world outlook that was superior to all earlier historical 


theories because it was free of two major defects. Earlier theories. — 
according to Lenin, “at best, examined only the ideological motives of — ‘ 


the historical activity of human beings without investigating the origin ~ 
of these ideological motives. In the second place, the earlier historical — 
theories ignored the activities of the masses whereas historical mate- — 


rialism first made it possible to study with scientific accuracy the social . — 
conditions of the life of the masses and the changes in these conditions.” 

The ideas prevailing in any historical period can be understood ~ 
only as growing out of events and activities of the social process. For, — 


Marx states, they cannot “be understood by themselves nor explained — 
by the so-called progress of the human mind, but that they are rooted — 


in the material relations of life.’ We have observed that ideas may — 
react upon and influence events and activities, yet it does not explain 
the definite and distinctive cultures of civilization, nor does it explain — 
their change and development. To understand why ideas and institu- — 
tions change and develop; why human society has passed from one ~ 
cultural phase to another, it is necessary to understand how these ~ 
ideas and cultures “are rooted in the material relations of life.’ And — 


man’s social activity being largely determined by his needs and wants, — 
the most significant and, by far, the most decisive factor in these rela-~ * 


tions is, what Marx termed, “the relations of production.” “The sum — 
total of these relations of production,” says Marx, “constitutes the eco- — 


nomic structure of society—the real foundation on which rises a legal ~ 
and political superstructure and to which correspond definite forms of 
social consciousness.” 5 


This economic structure of society does not refer merely to the oe ) 
sum total of the means or forces of production or to the natural resources _ 
of a given community but rather to the relation of men to the means of ~ 


production or the way in which men earn their living. a 
Thus by the economic structure of society or what Marx termed — 


“the mode of production” he méant the existing economic system of 
society in any given historical period. “In broad outlines,” he says, “we 
can designate the Asiatic, the ancient, the feudal, and the modern - 


bourgeois modes of production as so many epochs in the progress of the : : 


economic formation of society.” a 
What then, is the outstanding eharacteristic feature of these dif- _ 


ferent modes of production? 


The chief characteristic feature of any economic system or mode 
of production, Marx states, is the relations that’ men enter into with — 
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each other and their relation to the means of production during the ~ 

process of production of the things necessary to existence. Or as another > 

pe puts it, “how men are grouped in regard to the means of produc~_ 
ion.” : 
As an example let us take the capitalistic mode of production. 

We find that its main characteristic is the production of goods for 

profit with one group or class owning the means of production and 

_ another class whose access to the means of production lies only through 

its sale of its labor power. This relationship not only determines the 

- mode of production but also determines the mode of distribution of the 
product of industry. ‘ 

Equally distinctive social relations of production, such as slave 
owner and slave, feudal lord and serf, existed in other systems of society 
or modes of production, and formed the basis for the “legal and politiical 
superstructure” or what we would term all other social relations or 
institutions. This basic social relation of men to the means of production 
-becomes the foundation for the entire cultural superstructure, shaping 
our ideas and institutions in conformity with this basic relationship. 

In the words of Marx, “The mode of production in material life 
determines the social, political and intellectual life processes in gen- 
eral,’ thus shaping the course of development of juridical, political, 
religious and aesthetic institutions of society. 

As we have seen, this does not imply “that the economic element 
is the only determining one.” In the words of Engels, “According to the 
materialist conception of history the determining element in history is 
ultimately the production and reproduction in real life. More than this 
neither Marx nor I have ever asserted. The economic situation is the 
basis, but the various elements of the superstructure...also exercise: 
their influence upon the course of the historic struggles and in many 
cases preponderate in determining their form.” . . 

' We are now in a position to ask the question: what determines the 
transition or development of one mode of production or system of 
society into another? What isthe driving force or the internal law of - 
motion in society that has determined its transition from the slave 
system to the feudal system and to the capitalistic system of production? 

In a famous passage in his preface to The Critique of Political 
Economy, Marx answers these questions in the following words: “At a 
certain stage of their development, the material forces of production in 
society come in conflict with the existing relations of production, or— 
what is but a legal expression for the same thing—with the property 
relations within which they have been at work before. From forms of 
development of the forces of production these relations turn into their 
fetters. Then begins the epoch of social revolution. With the change of 
the economic foundation the entire immense superstructure is more or 
less rapidly transformed.” 

Thus, according to Marx, it is the expanding forces of production 
that furnish the key to social development and the transition from one 
economic system to another. Or, to be more precise, it is the actual oppo- 
sition to this expansion which brings society to an impasse ushering in 
“the epoch of social revolution.” Thus Marx makes the tremendously 
significant claim that social progress becomes possible just at the point 
where it would seem to be threatened by insuperable obstacles. 

“From forms of development of the forces of production these rela- 
tions turn into their fetters.” 

We see therefore, that an examination of the historical process, at 
a certain point, reveals a set of social relations that are conducive to 
the development of the forces of production and actually further their 
growth and expansion, but that a point is reached where these expand- 
ing forces “come in conflict with the existing relations of production, or 
—what is but a legal expression for the same thing—with the property 
relations within which they have been at work before.” 
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. THE CLASS STRUGGLE 


The relation of men to the means of production has divided them 
into classes of those that rule and of those that are ruled, of “Freeman 
and slave, patrician and plebian, lord and serf, guild-master and jour- 
neyman, in a word, oppressor and oppressed.” 

And as the growing forces of production came into conflict with 
the property relations in which they were contained, these classes 
“stood in constant opposition to one another, carried on an uninter- 
rupted, now hidden, now open fight, a fight that each time ended, either 
in a revolutionary re-constitution of society at large, or in the common 
ruin of the contending classes.” VS 

Thus the very basis of the class structure is founded on economic 
exploitation of one part of society by another. By virtue of the property 
relationship that exists to the means of production, this exploitation 
involves the appropriation of products by one class that are produced 
by another. Thus the existence of classes in society implies the exist- 
ence of class opposition, and is the basis of the class struggle, or that 
“y“ninterrupted, now hidden, now open fight” which must eventually 
end “either in a revolutionary re-constitution of society at large, or 
in the common ruin of the contending classes.” The intensity of this 
struggle depends largely on the extent of the development of the 
contradiction between the expanding forces of production and the 
property relations in which they are contained. ‘Class opposition is thus 
something objective, actual, something independent of the conscious- — 
ness or the recognition of men. Class struggle is thus the mode of 
existence, the mode of life of a class society,’ to quote from August 
Thalheimer. 

It was the recognition of the significance of the class struggle in 
the course of history, of its driving force as the fundamental factor in 
social development, that constituted one of Marx’s greatest contribu- 
tions to social science. It also made possible the establishment of scien- 


tific Socialism based upon the conscious recognition of the existence _ 


and significance of the class struggle. : 


Every class struggle is necessarily a political struggle for it must 
be directed towards the conquest of state power. For, Marx holds, the 
state is the coercive instrument of the class in power, the class which 
uses this power to maintain the social and property relations that 
have become a hindrance to the further development of the productive 
forces. 

Thus the establishement of state power becomes the function of the 
class whose mission it is to change the mode of production and thereby © 
ensure the further expansion of the productive forces. 


“The State,” says Lenin, “is the product and the manifestation of 
the irreconcilability of class antagonism. According to Marx, the State 
is the organ of class domination, the organ of oppression of one class 
by another.” For if the ruling and exploiting class could continue to 
tule and exploit without the opposition that develops from everchang- — 
ing circumstances, and from the very nature of class society itself, 
the State as an instrument of coercion would be totally unnecessary, 
and in fact will “whither away” after the dissolution of class society, 
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ie of perso says Engels, “ig replaced Leg the S aabataistrn 1 

mh things, and byt tie conduct of processes of production.” ie 
eee Thus we are confronted with the only logical and inescapable co 
 Glusion; that change and development, in the historical process, c¢: 
a0 attributed to a series of class struggles that have in each case lib 
ated new forces of productive capacity, sweeping away obsolete social 
and property relations that had hitherto obstructed such change an a 
development. 
And furthermore, that “the history of these class struggles form i 
a series of evolution in which, now-a-days, a stage has been reached — 
where the exploited and oppressed class—the proletariat—cannot attain — 
its emancipation from the sway of the exploiting and ruling class—the — 
bourgeoisie—without, at the same time, and once and for all, eman 
cipating society at large from all exploitation, oppression, class- ‘distine 
tion .and class struggles. The bourgeois relations of production are th 
last antagonistic form of the social process of production.” ‘ 
_ And so we see that Marx’s approach to the study of history was not ; 
through an investigation of royal dynasties or court intrigue, but — 
through the study of the activity of the masses, of the development of — 
class relations and class struggles shaped by, what Lenin \termed, “the 
production relationships in a given historically determinate society, intX 
their genesis, their development, and their decay.” Thus the dynamic 
approach to history ,the appraisal of human events and institutions — 
from the standpoint of change and development yielded the first fruitful ‘ 
‘method of interpreting and of shaping the course of history. 


EMERGENCE OF MIDDLE CLASS TO DOMINANT ROLE 


Mass activity, class activity, according to Marx, is the essence and 
mainspring of history. Supplied with this key to the understanding 
of history, Marx traces the rise of the bourgeoise in decaying feudal 
society, and its emergence as the dominant class in the development 
of the capitalist mode of production. “Modern bourgeois society ...has 
sprouted from the ruins of feudal society. From the serfs of the middle 
ages sprang the chartered burghers of the earliest towns. From these 
burgesses the first elements of the bourgeoisie were developed.” 


As we have seen, new and large markets developed displacing the 
feudal system of industry by the manufacturing system, which in its 
turn gave way to steam and machinery and modern giant industry. 
“And in proportion as industry, commerce, navigation, railways extended, 
in the same proportion the bourgeoisie developed, increased its capital, 
and pushed into the background every class handed down from the 
Middle Ages.” 


Its political power growing apace, the bourgeoisie soon destroyed the 
power of the nobility and with it the social relations of production that 
hampered the development of the necessary free markets and the free 
migratory labor so essential to the growth of modern industry. 


Free markets and free wage-labor were the prime requisites of the 
new mode of production. The bourgeoisie “has pitilessly torn asunder 
the motley feudal ties that bound man to his ‘natural superior,’ and 
has set up that single, unconscionable freedom—Free Trade.” 


The production relationships of feudalism, that of lord of the land 
on the one hand, and of serf tied down to the land on the other, were 
no longer suitable to the rising town bourgeoisie whose growing need 
was for ever more free migrating wage-labor to produce the goods 
demanded by a rapidly expanding world market. The self-sustaining 
economy of the feudal manor was doomed by the new mode of produc- 
tion, stimulated by a growing world market. “The feudal organization 
of agriculture and manufacturing industry, in one word, the feudal rela- 
tions of property became no longer compatible with the already devel- 
oped productive forces; they became so many fetters. They had to. 
burst asunder; they were burst asunder.” 


And, as capitalist production expanded, Marx and Engels go on to. 
point out, new contradictions developed between the new property rela- 
tions and the growing forces of production. “A similar movement is 
going on before our own eyes. Modern bourgeois society with its rela- 
-tions of production, of exchange and of property, a society that has 
conjured up such gigantic means of production and of exchange, is 
like the sorcerer, who is no longer able to control the powers of the 
nether world whom he has called up by his spells. For many a decade 
past the history of industry and commerce is but the history of the 
revolt of modern productive forces against modern conditions of pro- 
duction, against the property relations, that are the conditions for the 
existence of the bourgeoisie and of its rule.” 

The study of the development of modern productive forces in the 
existing conditions of production and their growing conflict with existing 
property relations forms the basis for that. monumental work by Karl 
Marx, “DAS KAPITAL.” 


-_ 
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of the tools of production to appropriate the products of his labor. Fo 


Se production or property relations were equally simple. 


THE CAPITALIST MODE OF PRODUCTION 


As early as the 15th Century the artisans of the Middle Ages” 
congregated in.the towns and produced goods for exchange in the © 
immediate locality. This production was carried on largely through the 
use of small hand tools by individual producers. The instruments of © 
production were individual property and generally; owned by the d 
producer. oe 

Under these circumstances it was perfectly natural fer the owne 


the owner of the tools and the producer of the goods was, in most cases, 
the same individual or family. “The question could never arise,” writes 4 
Engels, “to whom do the proceeds of labor belong? ._The individual pro- 
ducer had brought them forth by his own labor, or of his family and 
with his own tools. There was no need of their being appropriated by, : 
they belonged to, him as a matter of course.” . 

Thus the outstanding characteristics of the handicraft era were — 
- individual or private production and individual or private appropriation ~ 

of the product. The means of production were simple, and the relations — 


These simple relations, however, underwent a revolutionary change 
under the stimulus of new world markets. The opening up of the new — 
world created an unprecedented demand for old world goods that could — 
not be met by the method of individual production. The barriers of © 
localized production and guild restrictions were broken down. Thess 
wealthy merchant and money-lending classes turned to industry as a 
source of profit. Merchant capital was converted into industrial capital. — . 

Artisans were gathered into large workshops for simple co- operative d 
labor with greater production as the aim in view. Thus the first capital- — 
ist workshops had their origin, and with it the beginning of the capitalist — 
mode of production. G 

The next logical step was the introduction of the division of labor, j 
which constituted a complete revolution in the status of the artisan or — 
handicraftsman. No longer did the craftsman produce a completed — 
commodity by his own labor. He became a specialist in one detailed — % 
operation, and only through the combined labor of the group in a ~ 
workshop were commodities produced. The next step led naturally to” : 
the adaptation of the tool to a single operation, which in turn resulted ~ 
in the development of machine industry and the factory system. Such | 
was the revolution wrought in the field of production. 

The revolutionary change in the status of the craftsman consisted — a 
in the separation cf the laborer from the means of production. No longer — 
was the craftsman an independent producer and owner of the means ~ 
of production, for the simple tool of the artisan had developed into the © 
' gigantic machine of modern industry owned and controlled by the nen 3 
rising class, the capitalist class. a: 


Unable to compete with the machine in the production of eoods, — ; 
the artisan was rapidly reduced to the status of a wage-laborer with — 
nothing to sell but his power to labor. Thus the new method of produc- — 
tion brought forth, on the one hand the capitalist class who owned the — 
- means of production, and on the other, the worker or proletarian class — 
- who owned nothing but the power to labor and the privilege to sell | 
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“that power to the highest bidder in a free and open market. Such were — 


the new relations of men to the means of production, or what Marx — | 


x : a 
‘but the character of the productive process itself underwent a no less 
revolutionary change. For with the division of labor as the foundation 


would have termed, the new mode of production. . aes 
- Not only did the status of the craftsman undergo a radical change, 


of industry, production is no longer individual in character but becomes 


‘social in its nature. A commodity becomes the product of the combined 


efforts of many, where formerly it was the product of an individual, 


or family group. Individual production is definitely superceded by social 
production. 


While production had become social in its nature, the ownership 


: of these vast new tools of production was no longer vested in the 


workers or producers, but in a small group or class, who, by virtue of Pi 


this relationship, appropriated the product of industry. As in the 
handicraft era the owner of the tool became the owner of the product. 
Thus, production had becoime a social process, while the method of 


appropriation of the product remained individual or private. “These | 


social implements and products,” says Engels, “were treated as though 


they were now as before, the implements and products of individuals. 
While, until now, the owner of the means of labor had taken the | 
products because, as a rule, they were his own product, thenceforth 


the owner of the means of labor proceeded himself to appropriate the 


products although they were no longer his own but the product of — f 


the labor of others. Accordingly, the now socially produced commodi- 
ties were appropriated, not by those who actually had set in motion 
the means of production and actually had produced the goods, but by the 
capitalists. It is “this contradition,” says Engels, “which imparts to the 


new system of production its capitalist character,’ and in which, “lurks fe: 


in embryo the whole conflict of today.” 


‘Thus the great outstanding contradiction of the capitalist mode 
of production was, and still remains, social production on the one hand, 


and individual or capitalist appropriation on the other. 
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SOCIAL PRODUCTION AND INDIVIDAUL APPROPRIATION 


The effects of this great contradiction, of social production and — 
capitalist appropriation, became manifest in a series of tremedous 
economic upheavals or periodic crises that shook the capitalist economy 
to its very foundation. og 
Spurred on by great new world markets and by the extension of 
home markets, the rising capitalist class resorted to an “increasing 
' organization of production upon a social basis in every industrial 
establishment;”—a procedure which resulted in the most savage exploi- 
tation of the working class, including women, and children of the most 
tender years. Of this period Marx writes, “all bounds of morals and — 
nature, age and sex, day and night were broken down. Capital cele- 
brated its orgies.” “Polite and leisured Britain,” writes Arthur Jones, 
“had to submit to periodical shocks as tales were unfolded before 
magistrates, committees, and commissioners of tiny children brutally — 
tortured and worked to death, women employed under the most degrad- 
ing conditions, and men toiling late into the night.” The story of this — 
period of capitalist development remains one of the most sordid in 
the annals of history. aa 
_ Freed from all feudal restraints and restrictions, the rising capital- 
ist class looked out upon a world whose new watch word was Liberty. 
In the economic sphere, this conception of liberty, according to Prof. — 
E, P. Cheyney, “meant freedom for each person to make his living in 
the way he might see fit, and without any external restriction.” Or, in — 


4 


the words of Adam Smith, “by allowing every man to pursue his own ~— 
interests in his own way, and to bring both his industry and his capital 
into the freest competition with those of his fellow-citizens.” In plain 
words this means that the worker, who no longer owned the means of 
production, in competition with other workers, could bring “his industry” 
or ability to labor to a free and open market and sell his labor power 
to the highest bidder. i 
It also implied that the capitalist, who now owned the means of 
production, could purchase that labor power if he found it profitable 
to do so. If, on the other hand, he should decide that such action may 
not be profitable, at a given time, he has the perfect right to abstain 
from doing so. Although such action may entail hardships on the 
free wage laborers whose only means of earning a livelihood were — 
through the sale of their labor power. Thus this new found freedom 
presented society with liberties and opportunities consistent with the 
new mode of production. Rs. 
Free competition was given free reign, and, in a world of expanding  — 
markets, this further enhanced the tempo of industrial development. 
Production, which had lagged behind commerce, was stepped up by _ 
~ leaps and bounds after the Industrial Revolution. In fact, the growth 
of the productive facilities soon outdistanced the growth of the markets, 
resulting in the keenest competition on the part of the capitalist 
producers. if 
The struggle for survival, in this intensely competitive situation, — 
led to greater and more intense exploitation of the wage laboring classes __ 
in a constant effort to undersell competition. “Not only did the struggle 
break out between the individual local producers,” says Engels, “but it 
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grew ‘inte nedonal dienes. ‘until ‘finally industry on 3 a large gine. oA 
and i tHe establishment of the world market made the struggle universal.” _ 

Production processes within the factories were constantly being 
rationalized and co-ordinated down to the last detail in an effort to 
reduce the cost of production. Social organization of production within 
each factory became a prerequisite to survival in the competitive strug- 
gle for markets. 

But what was the situation with reference to production at large? 


Obviously, the competitive producers were not in a position to know 


one another’s capacity to produce or of the market’s capacity to absorb 
all that could be produced. Each was interested in his own share of 
ie profits and produced as much as he could. It was inevitable that 


a point of over-production would be reached that would result in a : 4 


shut-down of the productive facilities. By over-production we do not 


mean the production of more than can be consumed, but the production | i 


of more than the existing market can absorb. . 
Periodic crises of greater and greater duration and intensity became | 
the rule. Factories closed down and workers lost their jobs, and with 
it their purchasing power. Many were forced to starve because too 
much had been produced. And starvation amidst plenty. became a 
frequent phenomenon. 
Thus the working out of “the contradiction between social produc- 


tion and capitalist appropriation now presents itself as a contrast eS 


between the organization of production in the single factory and the 
anarchy of production in society at large.” 
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COMPETITION AND THE CONCENTRATION OF CAPITAL 


The grim struggle for survival in a world dominated by the blind 
- forees of free competition, not only led to a greater exploitation of wage- 
- jabor, but to a constantly growing concentration of capital. For it is 
_this struggle for survival that provides the stimulus and the urgency 
for the continual introduction of new, bigger and more expensive labor- 
saving machinery. 

The producer who is unable to supply the capital essential to the 
installation’ of new labor-saving machinery must of necessity fall by 
the way-side. Thus the competitive struggle led to an ever “higher 
perfectibility of machinery” and to a greater concentration of capital, 
with the resultant elimination of the small producers. ‘One capitalist 
always kills many,” says Marx. 

“But the perfection of machinery,’ writes Engels, “is tantamount 
to the rendering of human labor superfluous.” For “the introduction 
and increase of machinery means the displacement of millions of hands 
by a few machine laborers...and the final formation of a body of 
- available wage-workers in excess of the average need of capital, the 
- formation, in fact, of a complete industrial reserve army.” An army 
“that serves as a regulator to keep wages down_at the low level suitable 
to capitalist interests. Thus it happens that machinery... becomes the 
most powerful weapon of capital against the working class, that the 


means of labor constantly strike the means of livelihood from the hands — : 


of the workmen; that machinery, the mightiest means for the shorten- 
ing of the hours of work, is reversed into the most certain means 
whereby to convert the whoie life time of the workman and his family 
into available labor-time for the profit of capital; and that industry 
on a large scale, which hunts the globe over after new consumers, has 
at its own home reduced the consumption of the masses to the minimum 
...and thereby undermined its own domestic market.” 


Thus we are witness to the inexorable necessity of capital to con- 
stantly improve and increase its productive capacity, and thereby 
produce more goods with less labor, or perish in the competitive struggle. 

But the production of more goods with less labor means that more 
goods appear on the markets and with less purchasing power to absorb 
it. The only solution to this dilemma would seem to be an extension of 
the market, both at home and abroad. But, as we have seen, the ten- 
dency of capitalist production is to produce more goods with less labor- 
power, more goods for the market and less purchasing power, in relation 
to the quantity of goods produced. 

From the point of view of purchasing power,-of ability to absorb 


- the constantly increasing quantities of goods produced, “The expansion 


of the markets cannot keep step with the expansion of production. A 
crash becomes inevitable...the whole industrial and commercial world 
-is thrown out of joint...the products lie there as plentiful as undis- 
posable; factories stand still; the working masses are in want of food, 
because they have produced too much of it. The paralysis lasts years; 
production and powers of production are wasted and destroyed whole- 
‘sale, until the heaped up mass of commodities finally runs out at more 
or less depreciated values, and until production and exchange are 
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istry merce, credit and speculation, finally to end aga 
ikneck jumps, in the ditch of the crash. And so again and ¢ 
ese graphic ds does Engels depict our business cycles of ] 


wor 
and depression, of periodic crises that were so aptly termed, by Fo 
the crises of abundance. gS ahs oc a eect 
: Thus the culmination, of the contradiction of social production a 
capitalist appropriation, is a series of disastrous economic upheav 
in which the production and circulation of commodities prac 
comes to a halt. “All the laws of the production and circulation of 
modities stand upon their heads: The mode of production rebels against — 


the mode of exchange.” 
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| MONOPOLY CAPITALISM 


The process of the accumulation of capital, in the competitive 
system of free enterprise, leads, more and more, to the concentration of 
capital into greater units and to the centralization of these units into 
fewer hands. In other words, it leads to giant monopolies in the means 
of production under the control of fewer monopoly groups or financiers. 
One of Marx’s main contentions was “that unrestrained competition 
leads to industrial concentration, and that concentration upon reaching 
a certain point results in monopoly.” Thus free and unrestrained com- 


in the means of production and of the markets. 

Says Lenin, “We observe a giant process of socialization of all the 
industries. We are very far from the old system of free competition 
between scattered traders, knowing nothing about each other, and 
producing merchandise for an uncertain market. Concentration has 
gone so far that it now enables us to take an almost accurate inventory 
of all the sources of raw material. Markets are appraised, too, and 
divided up among those great combinations.” , #317 

Banking capital, which grows with the general “accumulation of 
capital, is invested, to a constantly larger extent, in industry. The indus- 
trial capitalist is superceded by the monopoly group or financiers. Thus, 
just as monopoly replaces competition in industry, finance capital 
replaces industrial capital in control of industry. Imperialism, the final 
phase of capitalism, has been reached. 

- Lenin defines this stage of capitalism as “the monopoly stage of 
capitalism.” In defining twentieth century capitalism as monopoly 
capitalism implies that, not only a control of a particular industry or 
market has been achieved, but, in the words of Lenin, “the partition 
of all the territories of the earth amongst the great capitalist powers 
has been completed.” The free markets, upon which the competitive 
system of free enterprise rests, have now largely disappeared. Tariff 
walls, self-sufficient economies and restrictions of all sorts have taken 
the place of the free competitive world market. 

But the need for such a market seems to be greater than ever, for 
the accumulation of capital and goods goes on and on, and on an ever 
greater scale. (Except during periods of crisis when a general liquida- 
tion takes place due to a lack of markets.) | 

All this, however, does not imply that all forms of competition 

.d to exist. It does demonstrate, however, that the competitive 

a 4 of free enterprise took on a new meaning and a new implication. 
Bares Tenin had termed “the old system of free competition between 
ae 1 traders,’ had largely disappeared and had given way to the 


ywerful combines and cartels on a world scale. : 


‘tion within an industry had now been replaced by compe- 
1 rival industrial monopolies. On a world scale, this alloca- 
“Mts and fields of exploitation to various combines and 
med by Lenin, “the monopoly stage of capitalism,” or 


x of monopoly capitalism are now mainly directed 
of the tremendous accumulation of capital, as dis- 
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petition in the markets of the world leads inevitably to monopoly, both. 


vetitive system between monopolies in a given nation, and — 
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world among the great powers into monopoly spheres of influence pre-_ ¢ 


vents this consummation. 


Thus monopoly capitalism is caught in a blind alley of economic ‘| 


necessity, the only solution to which is, either a halt in the accumula- 
tion of capital. which means closed factories and crisis, or imperialist 
war in an attempt, by the great powers, to redivide the world, the 
weaker falling prey to the stronger. 

History tells us that both methods have been resorted to and that 


| 
| 
| 


the choice of method depended largely upon which was more expedient _ 


at a given time. 


It is well to note at this point that there were many deviations 


from the Marxist doctrines of capitalist accumulation and crisis, and 
the class struggle, during the period-of revisionism when many of the 
so-called followers of Marx “adapted” his doctrines to fit the policy of. 
collaboration which prevailed during the period of capitalist expansion 
and development. With the end of capitalist expansion, and the recur- 
rence of one devastating crisis upon another, there developed a natural 
tendency to return to the more rigorous tenets of undiluted Marxism. 
This changed trend was marked by the rise of Lenin and the return 
to orthodox Marxism. 

Today we are again witness to the spectacle of class collaboration. 
However, it is maintained that the present day policy of compromising. 
class interests is a policy dictated, not by economic opportunism, but 
by oe political necessity of uniting all forces to win the war against 
Fascism. 

-It has become manifest that all wars are not imperialist wars 


solely, and that all wars are not unjust wars. “We shall not understand ~ 


the nature of the war,” writes Harold J. Laski, “unless we recognize that 


we are fighting the ‘forces of the counter-revolution.” The struggle — 


against fascist aggression is at the sam@ time a struggle to defend 
Democracy and its free institutions. In this crucial period the defense 
of democratic political institutions may very well be the prelude to the 
final struggle for the attainment of economic democracy. 
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 mainly..by the immediate community of producers, the capitalist form. 
- of organization serves to facilitate the production of goods for a market ~ 


SOCIAL RELATIONS AND THE MARKET 


The exploitation of one man by another, of one class by another, 
even the profit motive itself, is as old as the institution of private indi- 
vidual ownership of property. But under on eipnaiee the form of exploita- 


tion is masked and hidden. 


While the French Revolution had swept away the bonds of feudal- 
ism and serfdom, bringing with it a new sense of human dignity, it did 
not eliminate the exploitation of man by man. Capitalist democratic 
institutions that arose on the ruins of the feudal structure actually 
served to cloak the form of exploitation. The political liberties won 
in the revolution concealed the fact that it did not result in economic 
emancipation of the masses. It resulted only in a change in the form 
of exploitation. 

_ One of the great differences between capitalist organization of 
society and all other forms that preceded it is that, while all other 
forms of social organization served to produce goods to be consumed 


instead of for direct consumption. Goods are produced to be sold or 


eet exchanged for other goods instead of for direct use by the producers 


or owners of the means of production. 


In the slave states of antiquity, and later in feudal society, produc- 


tion was carried on mainly with the object of supplying the direct needs 


A of the producers and their masters or lords, i. e., goods were produced 


mainly for the use of the immediate community. 
The social relations of production between those engaged in eco- 


“nomic activity were obvious, simple and direct. Although, it is true that 


very little was left to the producers after lord, priest and king had levied 
their tribute, the form of exploitation was perfectly obvious. 

In a slave economy the slave is merely a part of the means of 
production and as such is subject to an unlimited dezree of exploitation. 
In the feudal economy the degree of exploitation was liniited to the 
time the serf would work on the lord’s and church lands without pay. 
Thus the degree and form of exploitation were perfectly obvious and 
easily ascertained. 

In the transition to an industrial society all this underwent a 


complete change. Where, formerly use values were produced, either by 


slaves or bondsmen, for direct consumption; under the capitalist organ- 
ization of economy, exchange values are produced, by free wage labor, 
for a market, i. e., commodities are produced for profit that is realized 
in their sale in the markets of the world. 

The market thus becomes the all important medium through which 
the capitalist economy functions. The form and degree of exploitation 
are no longer obvious and direct but, on the contrary, are masked and 


hidden. 


The fact of exploitation is obscured, for capitalist society presents 


itself, primarily, not as a relationship between people but as a relation- - 
- Ship between things. “There is no contact at all between the producers 


—the human beings engaged in economic activity,” writes John Strachey, 
“the only contact is between the products, the things, the commodities, 


which have resulted from that activity. The fact that the producers are” 
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in tnaiesate telation to sedis er is favisible: PAs that can ba seen te : 
the relationship of their respective products on the market. What is _ 


actually a relationship between people appears only as a relationship Eh 


between things.” 

Human labor is expressed objectively by its product and, in the 
markets of the world, takes the form of a social relation between 
products. 

-_. Thus the social character of the production process and the mutual 
relation of the producers is relegated to the background and the picture 


that is presented to the producers, writes Marx, is one of “a social — 
relation existing not between themselves, but between the products of - 


thir labor—it is a definite social relation,’ continues Marx, “between 


men, ‘that assumes, in their eyes, the fantastic form of a relation © 
between things—the process of production has the mastery over man, 


instead of being controlled by him.” Thus it is “the action of objects, 
which rule the producers instead of being ruled by them.” 

It is this mystifying process that Marx has termed “... the Fetish- 
ism which attaches itself to the products of labor, so soon as they are 
produced as commodities.” Under the capitalist economy the products 
of human labor dominate man’s social activities and his every hope 
and aspiration. 

The forces governing the relations of.commodities to each other. 
in the open market, dominate the social relations between people. “It is 
a process,” observes one writer, “which makes a mockery of man’s 


strivings for security, comfort and peace by producing unemployment, 


want and war.” Where society should control the products of human 
labor, which take the form of machines and other means of produc- 
tion, in the interest of human welfare, in capitalist society the process 
is reversed and “human beings are the instruments of production used 
by machines for the manufacture of bigger and better machines.” 


Human beings are mere appendages to ever expanding machines that 


operate only when it is profitable to do so. 

The free world markets of capitalism are the ideal mediums through 
which equivalent values are exchanged, and where the legally free 
laborer can bring his ability to labor, which has been converted into 


a commodity, to be exchanged for an equivalent value in goods that are — 


essential to his and his families maintenance and survival. 

Thus the most significant»institution of capitalism, the free market, 
served to regulate the relations between things and thereby the rela- 
tions’ between people. The evolution of capitalist society is essentially 
the unfolding process of commodity production and exchange. 
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THE THEORY OF VALUE 


Just how did the principle of free exchange operate to stimulate 
the growth of the complicated industrial system that developed under 
its influence? It must be remembered that the essence of the new 
economic system of competitive enterprise was, and is, the production 
of goods, employing free wage labor, to be sold or exchanged, in the 


_ free market, at a profit. And that this profit is realized only after the — 


commodities produced are sold or exchanged in this free market. 

The realization of this profit thus enables the capitalist to expand 
plant and means of production in order to produce a still greater quan- 
tity of commodities that are to yield a still greater quantity of profit. 
Thus the profit motive was, admittedly, the driving force in the develop- 
ment of the vast industrial structure of the capitalist era, and the 
principal function of the free market was to enable the capitalist pro- 
ducer to realize his profit and thereby convert his goods into capital. 

How does the free market operate so as to make possible the sale 
or exchange of the various commodities produced; the sale or exchange 
that is so essential to the realization of a profit? Why, e. g., does a hat 
sell in the market for five dollars while a suit of clothes may be selling, 
e. g., at fifty dollars? What makes the suit of clothes worth ten times 
as much as the hat? Or, to put it another way, what makes the fifty 
dollar suit exchangeable for ten five dollar hats? What determines 
the proportions in which different commodities are exchangeable? 
What is it that determines their relative values? 

There must be some common factor inherent in all commodities 
that make them comparable to each other, some yardstick by which all 


the different commodities produced can be measured in terms of 


quantity irrespective of their different qualities. It is just another way 
of putting the question; what determines the value. of the many dif- 
ferent commodities that are produced for a market? 

Marx answers by saying that ‘commodities “have only one common 
property, that of being products of labor ... human labor-power has 
been expended in their production...human labor is embodied in 
them.” It is this factor that is common to all commodities and that 
gives value to them. It is this factor that determines the proportions 
in which commodities will exchange. 

“How,” questions Marx, “is the magnitude of this value to be mea- 
sured? Plainly, by the quantity of the value-creating substance, the 
labor, contained in the article ...the value of a commodity is determined 
by the (socially necessary) quantity of labor spent on it. The labor-time 
socially necessary is that required to produce an article under the 
normal conditions of production, and with the average degree of skill 
and intensity prevalent at the time. We see then that that which 
determines the magnitude of the value of any article is the amount of 
labor socially necessary for its production. As value, all commodities 
are only definite quantities of congealed labor time.” 


Obviously, our suits of clothes and hats that we purchase on the ~ 


market, and that vary in price, must contain varying proportions of 
socially necessary labor time. Value is, obviously, a social relation whose 
magnitude is determined by the quantity of socially necessary labor 
power embodied in any particular commodity. 
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Thus the millions of: use values that appear on the market, pe ee | 
different from another, are equated to one another by the factor that 
is common to them all, “that of being products of labor.” In this manner 
millions upon millions of use values are daily being equated to each 
other and exchanged in the markets of the world. 

Geared to an expanded industrial system, the mechanism of ex- 
change has necessarily become quite complicated and involved. In a 
primitive economy, where a simple system of barter sufficed, one com- 
modity was equated to another, the proportions of social labor time 
‘being determined by competition, as well as by practical experience, 
and the transaction .consisted simply of an exchange of goods between 
individuals. 

In the modern mechanism of exchange, where millions upon millions 
of commodities must be exchanged daily, many commodities are euqated 
to one commodity which becomes the universal equivalent for com- 
parison of the magnitudes of different values. This has been termed 
the money form of value, and gold has been found to be the most 
suitable commodity to act as a universal equivalent for comparison of 
the relative value of the various commodities that appear on the market. 
The fact that in modern times paper money and bank checks are used 
as symbols for gold merely implies that a book-keeping system has 
largely replaced the use of gold in most transactions and does not 
alter the basic principles of the functioning of the market. 

The expression of the value of a commodity in gold is its money 
form or price. In this manner do we measure the value of our hats and 
suits of clothes in terms of money or price. In theory, therefore, price 
is always a reflection of value, but actually price does fluctuate above 
and below value, due to disturbance of the equilibrium between supply 
and demand, and also due to monopoly control which, in many instances, 
results in prices rising above the value. 

Having established a universal equivalent we are now in a position 
to measure, in terms of price, the varying quantities of labor power 
embodied in the many different commodities that appear on the market 
for exchange. It is this mechanism that makes possible the consump- 
tion of the millions of transactions that take place daily in the markets © 
of the world. 

Thus the common factor inherent in all commodities, that of being 
products of labor, assures the normal functioning of the mechanism of 
exchange, the market. The apparent social relation between things is, 
in reality, a relation of varying magnitudes of labor time embodied in 
the things produced for a market. 4 
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THE CREATION OF SURPLUS VALUE 


We have found that the process of eechange functions through 


the exchange of equivalents, i. e.; equal values are. capable of being 
exchanged for each other, and in “fact, that is just exactly what takes 
place daily in the markets of the world. We have also noted that these 
exchanges are made possible by many commodities being compared or 


equated with one commodity which becomes known as the universal — 


equivalent or money. And further that the factor common to all com- 
modities, that of being all products of human labor, makes it possible 
to equate one commodity to another and thereby establish their relative 


values. And finally, we have observed that the motive for the exchange - 


of commodities is the realization of a profit. 
~ There is, however, a serious contradiction in the above statements 
that is immediately apparent. For we have seen that the process of 
exchange functions through the exchange of equivalents, i. e., equal 
values are constantly being exchanged, and yet, we have also noted 
that, under normal conditions, they are being exchanged at a profit. A 
profit is realized in the process of exchange and yet commodities are 
being exchanged at equal value. Where does the profit come from? 
It is from this point on that Marx went far beyond Adam Smith and 
Ricardo. For, while both Smith and Ricardo had developed the theory 
of value before Marx, it was left to Marx to reveal the true source of 
profit by his monumental analysis cf capitalist production, which laid 
bare the actual process of the creation of surplus value or profit. 
Up to this point we have emphasized the importance of the market 
as a medium for the exchange of equivalent values, but it is well to 


remember the other equally important funetion, that of affording a -— 
market for human labor power. For, as we have noted, the free workers — a 


ability to labor has now been converted into a commodity, whose value 


is determined in exactly the same manner as that of any other com- 


modity. 

While we of the present day are accustomed to the practice of 
human labor power being sold as a commodity, this practice was not 
widely prevalent before the advent of the capitalist era of production 
for a market. ‘In no social system before the advent of capitalism,” 
writes Louis Boudin, “was human labor power an independent commodity 
which could be trafficked in in the market. It is the appearance of 
this commodity historically that made capitalism possible.” Freed from 


_ slavery and bondage to the soil, the worker was also “freed” from owner- 


ship of the soil or any form of means of production. His only hope of 
earning a livelihood was through the sale of his labor power to those 


’ who owned the means of production. 


During the handicraft period the worker, who owned the tools of 
production, sold his labor in the shape of a definite type of good. The 
shoemaker, e. g., produced a pair of shoes with his own tools and sold 
his labor in the form of a pair of shoes. In capitalist society the free 
worker, being also “free” of owning any means of production, cannot 
sell his labor in the form of any particular good. He can only sell his 


- ability to labor or, what Marx termed, his labor power. A new commodity 


has appeared in the free market, the commodity called labor power. 


_ Therefore, it must be remembered that the worker does not sell his 


labor but his ability to labor termed labor power. 
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Tt is the capitalist, owner of the means of production who saaeualle 
takes that labor, in the form of commodities, made by the workers, 
and sells it on the market. “Thus,” says John: Str achey, “the real posi- 
tion is that the wage worker sells his labor power to the capitalist, 
while the capitalist sells the wage workers labor, embodied in the 
commodity.” 

We shall see that this distinction between labor and labor power 
is of tremendous importance to an understanding of how profits are 
created in the process of capitalist production. For, if the capitalist 
sells the workers’ labor, in the shape of commodities, the price obtained © 
for them may be ereater than that paid for the labor power used up 
in their production. Therein may lie the much sought after source of 
profit. Let us see if this is so. 

We have seen that the value of any commodity is determined by 
the amount of. socially necessary labor power expended in its produc- 
tion. The same law applies to the commodity labor power as well. 
What is the value of labor power? Obviously, what it would cost to | 
reproduce it. What would it cost to reproduce it? The answer must 
necessarily be the amount of labor power expended in the production 
of the food, clothing, shelter and other things necessary to sustain the © 
worker and his family. The value of labor power is, therefore, deter- 
mined by the amount of labor time expended in the production of the 
_ things necessary to sustain the worker. And if the laborer is worked 
longer than is required to produce the essentials necessary to his exist- 
ence then he is actually producing more than the value of his labor 
Power. He is producing, what Marx termed, surplus value. 

When a worker sells his labor power to an owner of means of 
production, for a sum of money equivalent to the necessities that will 
sustain him, and therefore reproduce that labor power, he has sold it 
for its full value. For, we must remember that the value of labor 
power, as well as any other commodity, is determined by the amount of 
labor power necessary for its production. = 

Thus it would seem that there is no form of exploitation in the 
capitalist process of production, for does not the worker receive full 
value in exchange for his labor power? 

The answer is that he does receive full value for his labor power 
and yet there is that masked and hidden form of exploitation that we 
have mentioned before, or there could be no profits. 

It must be remembered that the worker sells his labor power to 
the capitalist who then employs that labor power to produce commodi- 
ties that are sold on the market. Does the capitalist use this labor 
power only up to the point that will reproduce’ its cost, which is the 
production of enough goods to sustain the worker? Or does he utilize 
this labor power to produce more goods than is necessary to sustain 
the worker? The answer must be obvious. For, if the capitalist had not 
utilized this purchased labor power beyond the time necessary to produce 
the essentials for the worker’s existence, there would be no profits. 

Thus, Marx maintains, the source of profits must be in the utiliza- 
tion of the commodity labor power over and above the time necessary 
to reproduce its value. Profits are made when the capitalist works his 
men over and above the time necessary to produce the goods that are 
essential for the workers existence. “In a word,” writes John Strachey, 
“the worker produces more value than he uses up. The difference is 
surplus value. And this difference the capitalist owns. He has bought 
the worker’s labor power at its proper value. He owes the worker noth- 
ing. On the rules of the capitalist system he is fully entitled to the 
whole product. This is where the capitalist’s profit comes from.” 

The portion of the working day used to produce commodities equiv- — 
alent to the amount received by the worker, Marx called necessary labor 
time. Any work put in beyond that time, Marx termed surplus labor 
time. The values produced during this surplus labor time, he termed 
surplus value. 
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The fact of . aaniolveiton is Ghemured: for it is noe seen ae 
the working day contains both necessary labor time and surplus labor 


time, i. e., paid labor time and unpaid labor time. It is for that reason 


that the worker does not realize that he puts in more time than is 
necessary to reproduce the cost of his labor power. 


Thus the distinction between labor and labor power revealed to © 
Marx the fact of exploitation, and also enabled him to discover the only © 


commodity that was able to produce vaiue, and what is of equal import- 
ance that it could produce more than its own value, and therefore the 
only commodity capable of creating profit. 

Thus, according to Marx, human labor is the only source of value 
and profit. All costs are, in the final analysis, labor costs. 
Machinery and raw ‘materials merely transfer their value to the 


ee finished product. Being products of labor themselves they could only q 


transfer their value, never increase it. On the contrary, we know that 
machines turn out more goods with less labor time reducing the price 
and value of these goods. By value we mean, of course, exchange value 


and not the usefulness of the goods in question. For, if production - 


became completely automatic and required no labor at all, the good 
would have no exchange value at all but it would still retain all its 
usefulness. “If,’ writes Marx, “the same use-value could be created 
without labor, it would have no exchange-value, yet it would have the 
same useful effect as ever.” Thus labor, according to Marx, is the only 
actual source of exchange value and of profit. 
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“SURPLUS VALUE AND PROFIT 


From the above analysis it follows that only that portion of capital 
invested in labor power, or wages, will yield a profit. The capital invested 
in machinery and raw materials merely transfers itself to the finished | 
product without any addition to the total value. For we have seen that 
Sane pun labor power is capable of creating and adding value to a 
product. . 

Marx proceeds to divide invested capital into two categories. That 
portion which is invested in machinery and raw materials he termed 
constant capital, for it did not increase its value in the process of pro- 
duction. The portion invested in wages he termed variable capital, for 
. eee and generally increased in value during the process of pro- 

uction. : ; 
-We have seen that only that portion of capital invested in wages 
yielded a profit which Marx termed surplus value. If, e. g., a $1000 is 
invested in man hours of labor power, and if it should be used to produce 


$2000 worth of values, obviously a $1000 in extra values has been created. 


A $1000 of surplus value has been created. And, in relation to the $1000 
invested in wages, the rate of surplus value is 100 per cent. 

However, we must not forget that capital expended for wages is not > 
the only capital invested. There must be an outlay for plant, machinery, ~ 
raw material, etc., which represents many times the investment in 
wages. And-the investor is interested in earning a profit on his entire. 
investment and not merely in that portion invested in wages. The 
captalist investor will not figure his profits on the basis of his invest- 
ment in wages only. He will take into account his entire investment 
in determining his rate of profit. Thus, if there is a $1000 of additional 
values created on a total investment of $10,000,’ with $9000 in constant 
capital and $1000 in wages, or variable capital, it is obvious that the 
rate of profit is 10 per cent. | : 

Whereas when compared to the expenditure of $1000 on wages alone, 
the newly created value of $1000 represents a rate of surplus value of 
100 per cent. Thus the rate of surplus value and the rate of profit, while 
representing the same sum, are different because they are being com- 
pared to two different things. The rate of surplus value being computed 
in relation to the investment in wages, while the rate of profit is com- 
puted in relation to the entire investment. And to the investor it is the 
rate of profit that is all important. He is not interested in distinguishing 
between surplus value and profit, his only interest being the rate of 
profit on his total investment. 

To Marx, however, the distinction was fundamental and of the 
greatest significance. For the rate of surplus value may remain the 
same and yet the rate of profit may decline. Due to the competitive 
struggle between capitalist producers, and also to the desire to make 
more profits, they have found it necessary to reinvest their profits 
for improvement and modernization of plant equipment. In other words 
the capitalist is forced to invest the major portion of his profits in 
new equipment, or, as Marx would term it, in constant capital if he 
would survive the competitive struggle. 

But we have seen that it is only the investment in variable capital 
or wages, that is capable of creating new value or profit. Thus if our 
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capitalist adds $2000 in the shape of new equipment to his total of 4 
- $10,000 he now has an investment of $12,000, of which $11,000 is constant 


and $1000 variable capital. His investment in wages for the purchase of 
labor power, the only source of profit, has remained unchanged. And 
if we assume that the $1000 investment in wages yields an additional 
$1000 of new values, the rate of surplus value still remains at 100 per 
cent, but the rate of profit, of $1000 to a total investment of $12,000, has 


now declined from the previous 10 per cent to 8% per cent. Thus the a 


necessity to reinvest profits in labor saving equipment, without a corre- 
sponding investment in wages, results in a decline in the rate of profit. 
While the_rate of surplus value, i. e., the rate of exploitation has remained 
the same the rate of profit has declined. a 

Not only has the rate of profit declined but the introduction of 
labor saving devices must have the effect of creating an army of unem- ~~ 
ployed displaced by these devices. Thus the purchasing power of the 
masses is reduced at a time when these new labor saving machines are 
pouring out greater quantities of commodities than ever before. The 
familiar periodic crises of glutted markets and unemployment are the 
result. 

It becomes absolutely essential to restore the rate of profit if pro- 
duction is to be carried on. Since the total capital has been enlarged, 
it is necessary to increase the amount of profit to restore the rate of 
profit. But we have seen that this increase took place without a 
corresponding increase in the variable capital, i. e., that portion of the 
total capital that is responsible for the creation of profits. Consequently 
the only way to increase the amount of profit would be to increase the 
rate of surplus value, i. e., the rate of exploitation. In our example a 
$1000 worth of variable capital produces $2000 worth of values or a 
rate of surplus value of 100 per cent. ; 


If we could step up the rate of exploitation, e. g., to produce $2200 4 
worth of values, we would then have a profit of $1200 and, in relation — 
to the new total capital of $12,000, would restore the rate of profit from — a 


8 per cent to the old rate of 10 per cent. . 3 ; 
Thus the rate of profit can be restored only by increasing the rate 

of exploitation. Marx says this is done in two ways. One is by increasing 

the length of the working day, and the other by increasing the produc- 


tivity of labor through labor saving devices. But, as we have seen, the — sa 
latter method must lead eventually to unemployment and crises. Again ~— 


we must relapse into the catastrophic periodic crises of capitalist 
society. os 
Thus one great tendency of capitalist development is a dispropor- 
tionate increase in that portion of the total capital which does not 
create value, resulting in the general tendency for the rate of profit © 
to decline. - ; ae ay 

Marx anticipated the critics of the theory of value who were quick ~— 
to point out an apparent contradiction. According to Marx, profits — 


are made solely on the variable capital invested. Given the same total — 


investment and the same rate of surplus value we find that different 
industries will employ unequal amounts of variable capital. For exam- 
ple, in one industry on an investment of $10,000 only $1000 may be used 
-in.the form of wages. While another industry employing the same 
- investment may expend $2000 in the form of wages. According to the 


theory of value the investment employing the larger amount in the = 


form of variable capital will yield the greater amount of surplus value. 


Therefore it would seem that on an equal investment the firm employing - 


more labor and less plant and machinery would make more profit than 
the firm that used more plant and machinery and less labor. a 
Marx demonstrates that, while it is true that the firm using more 

of its capital in the form of wages will create more surplus value, yet — 
that firm will be unable to retain its additional profits. For capital will 
tend to flow into that industry which would net the greatest profit. * 
» The force of competiiion will drive the rate of profit down to an — 
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sum total of the values ‘of all commodities will ‘coincide Wi 
sum total of their prices. _ He 
Thus, despite the difference in composition of capital, in practical’ 
operation of the capitalist system an average rate of profit will prevail, 
pol the sum _ total of all ie surplus value created will be ie orated, ae 
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EMPLOYMENT AND- PROFITS 


The tendency towards rationalization and mechanical improvement, 


’ Marx writes, is, “but an expression of the progressive development of the 


Becese powers of society,” resulting in greater production per worker 
employed. ; 

We have already noted that this progressive development results, 
inevitably, in a declining rate of profit. And yet we know that capitalism 
has not ceased to function despite the declining rate of profit. Despite 
periodic crises and depressions, capitaiism has somehow managed to 
emerge from these periodic catastrophies and resume the process of 
accumulation. Evidently, the capitalist economy does adjust itself to a 
declining rate of profit or it would not continue to function. 

As a matter of fact, it is the amount of profit, Marx maintains, an 
not the rate, that matters to the capitalist class as. a whole. If the profits 
accruing to the capitalist class as a whole can be enlarged then produc- 
tion will be maintained despite the declining rate of profit. We know 
that all schools of economic thought are agreed that the main objective 
of capitalism is the expansion of the total amount of profits. 

As! we have seen, there are only two ways in which the amount 
of profit can be increaséd; one, by increasing the length of the working 
day and thereby increasing the rate of exploitation; secondly, by expand- 
ing the amount spent on wages, i. e., by increasing employment. 

Although, the first method will increase the rate of exploitation, it 
will not solve the problem for so many workers will have been displaced 
by an improved technique, the total values produced will be less even 
at an increased rate of exploitation. Only by enlarging the amount 
spent on wages can the amount of profit be augmented. 

Thus if more capital is invested in machinery, and if it results in 
an increased investment in wages, or variable capital, the amount of 
profit will also be augmented. “In spite of the progressive fall of the 
rate of profit,’ writes Marx, ‘there may be an absolute increase of the 
number of laborers employed by capital,...and consequently a resulting 
absolute increase in the mass of the produced profit. And this increase 
may be progressive.” Not only may it be progressive but, Marx states 
very emphaticalyly that, “on the basis of capitalist production it must 
be so. The capitalist process of production is essentially a process of 
accumulation.” Thus while the rate of profit is declining the amount 


of profit may increase. While the capitalist class as a whole may be. 


forced to accept a lower rate of profit yet the total amount of profit 
may increase. 

But, and this is the important point, in order to attain this happy 
state of affairs, in order to show an increase in the amount of profits, 
it is absolutely necessary to increase the magnitude of the capital 
invested in wages. For we have seen that only that portion of capital 
invested in the purchase of labor power will yield surplus value or 
profit. If the capitalist system can expand the size of the payroll then 
it can increase the amount of its profit. 

However should aneinvestment in machinery, or constant capital, 
result in a displacement of men, or a reduction in the variable capital 
invested, we would then be faced with an actuai reduction in profit in 
the face of an augmented total capital investment. Under these condi- 
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that if capitalism is to continue to function it must increase its profit. 


And it can do this only on the basis of an increase in its variable 


portion spent in the form of wages. | 

Can capitalism continue its increase in wage outlay or, i. ¢., maintain 
a continuous expansion in its employment of workers? Marx states 
that this is possible only on the basis of a rapid accumulation, of a 
sharp increase in the total capital invested. 

At what rate must the increase in the total capital be? It must be 
large enough to ensure an increase in the variable portion, or that part 
spent on wages. It must be large enough to offset reductions in the 
number of workers employed, reductions that are the result of improved 
technique or mechanization. Thus the rate of increase in the total 


capital will be governed by the rate at which labor is being displaced 


by machines. 

In modern times this displacement of labor by machines has been 
at a very rapid rate necessitating a very rapid rate of accumulation in 
order to re-employ even more workers than have been displaced. For we 
must not forget that to augment the mass of profit it is necessary to 
increase the amount invested in the form of wages. 

Thus the rate of accumulation necessary to the functioning of 


the capitalist economy is governed by the rate of decline in profits. 


For if the rate of accumulation is not fast enough, in the face of a 
declining rate of profit, the mass of profit may decline, and this, of 
course, would be disastrous to the continued functioning of the capitalist 
economy. For there would be no incentive to invest i a productive 
process that would yield a lower total amount of profit. For example, 
if an investment of $10,000 yielded $2000 or 20 per cent profit and if, in 
the following year, profits declined to 10 per cent or $1000 on $10,000 
investment, it would, obviously, be necessary to increase the capitaliza- 
tion to $20,000 in order to prevent the fall in the amount of profit. 


And if the rate of profit declined the following year to 5 per cent it © 


would be necessary to enlarge the capitalization to $40,000 in order to 
prevent the fall in the amount of profit which we assumed to be $2000. 
If the rate of accumulation had been slower in this case, if, e. g., the 
capitalization had increased from $20,000 to only $30,000 at the 
5 per cent rate of profit, the total amount of profit- would have fallen 
from $2000 to $1500. Thus a smaller amount of profit would have been 
realized on.a larger total investment! Under such conditions it, obvi- 
ously, would not pay to continue the process of accumulation, and 
capitalism would arrive at one of its periodic and ever recurring crises. 

Thus we see that if capitalism is to function, the amount of profit 
must increase to offset the decline in the rate of profit or there will 
be no incentive for further accumulation. If the capitalist cannot make 
a greater amount of. profit on a larger investment he will not make 
that investment. 

While we have stressed, in preceding pages, the fact of insufficient 
purchasing power necessary to absorb the ultimate product of industry, 


the other aspect of a crisis, the falling off in the rate of profit, must — 


not be overlooked. For we have seen that constant improvement in 
technique with its reduction of the portion of capital invested in wages 
is driving the rate of profit downward. ; 
Thus while a crisis may become manifest in the sphere of circula- 
tion as a glut of the markets; in the sphere of production it becomes 
evident as a failure to create a sufficient amount of surplus value or 
profit necessary for investment to offset the decline in the rate of profit. 
While in the sphere of circulation it would seem that the workers 
do not receive a sufficient amount to enable them to absorb the con- 
sumers’ goods that appear on the market; in the sphere of production 
the rate of profit has declined because the workers have been receiving 
too much as their share of the total value produced. In other words, 


from the standpoint of commodity consumption (the market) the © 
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required to sustain life. . 
Yet it is not the business of capital to worry about the standard 
of living of the people. “The business of capitalism,”’ writes John 
_. Strachey after Marx, “is not the provision of consumers’ goods, but the 
_ puilding up of stocks of producers’ goods. Therefore, for capitalism, the 
object of the creation of producers’ goods (medns of production) is not _ 
- the provision of more consumers’ goods. The creation, the accumulation, 
of means of production is for capitalism an end in itself.” But this end - 
js possible of attainment only by supplying the people with purchasing 
- power to absorb the ultimate product of industry, consumers’ goods. 
‘This, we have seen, it is not capable of doing if it is to maintain the 
necessary rate of accumulation. 

Bis It is in this sense, therefore, that we can say, with Marx, that “the 
last cause of all real crises always remains the poverty and restricted 
consumption of the masses as compared-to the tendency of capitalist 
production to develop the productive forces in such a way, that only 
the absolute power of consumption of the entire society would be their 
limit.” 

Despite the fact that capitalist production is carried on with the 
profit motive as the main objective, it must still consider the needs of 
society, it must still divert production to consumers’ goods, thereby 

reducing the amount of profits available for new capital investment. 
If this amount of new capital for investment is not sufficient to offset 
the decline in the rate of profit, we have seen that the total profit - 
will be less and crisis will result. 
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CAPITALIST CRISES 


We can now understand the reasons for the savage opposition, on 
the part of capital, to all forms of labor organization.. For labor unions 


are organized for the purpose of raising the standard of living by 


reducing the hours of labor and increasing the wage rate. But these 


objectives, while highly desirable from the standpoint of labor, act to ae 


‘reduce the rate of exploitation and therefore the rate of surplus value 
and profit. And, as we have seen, a decline in the rate of profit will 
force the capitalist to increase the rate of accumulation. | 

The capitalist will need every dime of profit to add to his total 


capital to offset the decline in the rate of profit. We begin to see the 
basic contradiction that lies at the bottom of the irreconcilable class — 


struggle between labor and capital. 


It also becomes clear why capitalism cannot solve its problem by 


spreading mere purchasing power among the workers but will rather 
attempt to reduce purchasing power by reducing wages. For a reduc- 
tion in wages will raise profits and increase the rate of accumulation. 
But the increased productive capacity is turning out more goods 
than ever before. If wages are cut and purchasing power reduced these 
goods become a drug on the market. There are just no buyers for the 
tremendous flood of goods pouring out of,the newly equipped factories. 


If, on the other hand, wages are raised, not enough will be left to 
maintain the rate of accumulation necessary to offset the decline in — 


the rate of profit. “It is the existence of this dilemma,’ writes John 
Strachey, “which makes capitalist crises inevitable.” 


Thus capitalism can function only if most of the product is turned — 
into more capital to be used to produce still more capital, etc., to infinity. 


“Under capitalism,” writes John Strachey, “we can never use our gigan- 
tie means of production for any purpose but the creation of further 
means of production, In the past...it was this very characteristic 


which carried the system forward in triumph. There.~was a time when 
the dynamic principle contained in the falling tendency of the rate of 


profit served a mighty historical purpose. This was the law which 
industrialized half the world.” . 

Today, however, because of this very industrialism, the decline in 
the rate of profit has assumed disastrous proportions. 

Capitalism has fulfilled its mission of developing the industrial 
powers of society. While its productivity expanded, the markets for 
this increased production contracted. Nevertheless, so long as capitalism 
can maintain profitable production, it can continue to function despite 
periodic breakdowns. ; 

We have, however, been witness to the fact that in modern times 
the expansion of the productive forces has been possible only on the 


basis of a war economy, only on the basis of -the production of instru- — 2 


ments of destruction. Previous to the transition to a war economy, 


capitalism was forced to destroy-its capacity to produce. Capitalism | 


was forced to resort to the ploughing under method of destruction in 


order to-effect a fleeting moment of recovery. Entire plants were ° 


scrapped and crops destroyed in an effort to reduce the constant capital | 


and unsalable goods on the market. 


Unable to restore the rate of accumulation, German capitalism 
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- resorted to Fascism, the open dictatorship of the ruling class, to destroy 


political democracy and labor unions in order to perform its function 
of cutting wages and increasing the iength of the working day; all 
in the vain hope of restoring the rate of profit. 

~ a fe DG 
- The creation of surpus value in the shape of commodities is not 
sufficient. A market must be found for these goods before the surplus 


value in them can be realized. Only then can they be converted into 


capital to be used for the creation of still more surplus value. 

The capitalists are forced to scour the earth in search of new areas 
to exploit. For the rate of accumulation must be stepped up to keep 
pace with the decline in the rate of profit. Available areas of exploita- 
tion have become fewer and fewer, while the competition for those areas 
has become keener and more intense. The inevitable outcome of this 
competitive struggle is war. War becomes the last resort of capitalism 
in its mad effort to solve, even if only temporarily, the contradictions 
inherent in the system. 

: oo a % 

One of the great outstanding developments of modern times has 
been the tendency towards the rapid concentration of capital in the 
form of giant monopolies, a tendency that has been greatly accelerated 
by the disastrous effects of crises on the competitive system of private 
enterprise. 

We have seen, however, that monopoly control not only does not 
remove the basic contradiction of a growing socialization of industry 
and the private appropriation of its product but actually serves to 
aggravate the situation. For this concentration of capital represents a 
still greater refinement in productive technique, implying greater output 
with less labor power. Thus, while industry is constantly expanding and 
producing more goods, the markets are shrinking in relation to this 

_increased production; for, as we have seen, purchasing power cannot 
keep pace with increasing productive capacity. . 

Further aggravating the situation was the fact that capitalist 
economy had lost one-sixth of the world, available for capitalist exploita- 
tion, as a result of the social revolution in the Soviet Union. Again it 
becomes apparent that, from the standpoint of capitalist economy, 
world markets had actually contracted at a time when an expansion of 


the market was of the most urgent necessity. 


These views have been challenged in many quarters. It has been 
-argued that for every man displaced by a machine, many more have 
been absorbed by new industries arising out of this very technique of 
machine production. With reference to this position, Marx says, “With 
the growth of the total capital, its variable constituent or the labor 
incorporated in it, also does increase, but in a constantly diminishing 
proportion.” (This, by the way, is another way of saying that the rate 
of profit is declining.) Men that have been displaced by machines are 
re-employed, in a constantly diminishing proportion, by the addition 
of more productive capacity, which does result-in a boom or period of 
business prosperity. In this manner, according to Marx, does Capitalism 
fulfill its historical role of developing the productive forces. 


We have already noted, however, that this diminishing proportion — 


of variable capital to the total capital is the cause of the decline in 
the rate of profit, thus forcing up the rate of accumulation. Every 
dollar of profit must be re-invested. If the rate of accumulation is 
increased to compensate for the decline in the rate of profit then it 
is true that men displaced by machines will be re-employed to operate 
th additional equipment created by the new investment. 

But this addition of men and machines can only result in a still 
greater production of goods, much more than the increase in purchasing 
power of those that are re-employed. Inevitably the period of business 
prosperity comes to an end and we approach another of the many 
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recurring periodic crises. The smooth operation of the economic system 
is subject to more frequent and more violent disruption. 

With every recurring crisis, the acute phase of the crisis tends to 
become sharper and of greater duration, while the upward movements 


tend to become ever shorter, due to the increasing disparity between - 


greater production and shrinking markets. Depression tends to become 
the rule rather than the excevtion. 

“We have entered upon a period much more dangerous for the 
old society than that of ithe ten year cycles; the crises become chronic,” 
writes Engels. The vast array of productive capacity is no longer able 
to function within the confines of existing property relations of produc- 
tion, except for the purpose of producing instruments of destruction. 
“The productive powers themselves,” writes Engels, “urge the practical 
recognition of their character as social powers of production.” 


i co 


‘THE NEW. DEAL SOLUTION 


With the collapse of capitalist economy in 1929, it was frankly 


admitted, by most authorities, that the resulting crisis was serious and . 


far reaching. Its world nature was apparent to all. 
The crisis was further aggravated due to monopoly control which 
enabled capital to control prices at an abnormal level, thus slowing 
down the rate of absorbtion of the surplus product. 

The chief characteristic of the 1929-1932 crisis, as of other crises, 


a8 was the widespread unemployment of vast numbers of men and 
machines. ; 
In referring to the expansion and growth of the United States, 


President Roosevelt declared in a book that “our house is built,” implying 
that. there was no more room for expansion of the productive forces. 


Our problem is one of distribution rather than one of production. Our 


‘problem is one of raising the standard of living of the vast masses. 
For, he asserts, even during periods of relative stability, one third of 
the nation is “‘ill fed, ill housed and ill clothed.” Thus, despite the exist- 


ence of an excess of productive capacity, one third of the nation derives — 


no benefit from this potential power to produce plenty for all. : 
; Capitalism, as a system of private enterprise, could no longer utilize 
the productive forces or the available labor power. Under these condi- 


oe tions the class struggle became sharper and more intense. The utter 


inability of private enterprise to restore even a slight degree of normal 
operation of the economic system created a serious situation. It became 
highly imperative, to cope with this condition or face the imminent 
prospect of a social revolution. 
: In Germany, Hitler and fascist slavery were the answers. In Amer- 
ica, Roosevelt and the so-called New Deal were the answers. 

Confronted with these enormous eeonomic difficulties, and faced 
_with the possibility of social revolution, the German ruling class chose 
fascist tyranny and slavery for its people. In America, President Roose- 
velt undertook to cope with these problems within the framework of 
democratic institutions. 

Thus the year 1933 marked the rise of two important figures in 
history; one who set out to solve the contradictions of capitalist crisis 


through the medium of tyranny and slavery; the other, who sought to | 


solve these problems by the traditional democratic processes of free men. 
The New Deal proceeded to cope with the crisis by attempting—via 
the N. R. Ato restore the rate of profit through curtailment of produc- 


tion and price inflation. Despite the fact that one third of the nation ~ 


was ill fed, it was now decided to plough under crops and slaughter 
little pigs, not because it would feed the ill fed, but rather in the hope 
that the destruction of part of the unsalable supply would raise the 
price of the rest and thereby restore the rate of profit. In like manner 
_ technical equipment was destroyed to restrict production of manufac- 
_ tured goods. On the basis of curtailment of production and price infla- 
tion the rate of profit was temporarily restored. 


Price inflation, however, without a corresponding increase in wages 


; implies, of course, an actual reduction of real wages. While there Were 
some increases in wages during the period of the New Deal, they were 
more than offset. by the much higher rise in the cost of living. Thus 
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further reduction in the standard of living of the wage worker. - 


the rate of profit was restored, but. only through the expedient of a ay 


| 


While all these measures were being taken to restore the rate of 


profit, the problem of the permanent army of unemployed still remained 


unsolved. Obviously, further measures were necessary if the unemploy- 
ment situation was to be relieved. 


President Roosevelt made serious efforts to better the lot of the © ; 
millions of unemployed, whose predicament resulted through no fault — 


of their own, but this could be accomplished only at the expense of — 


profits. Although he enjoyed the overwhelming support of the masses, 
. the vested interests violently opposed any measures that would threaten 
to reduce the rate of profit. 

Thus the measures adopted by the first Roosevelt Administration 


served to restore the rate of profit but they failed to relieve the plight ne 


of the unemployed. It was the second Roosevelt Administration that 
devoted itself to relieving the condition of the unemployed by instituting 


genuine measures of reform such as the Wagner Act embodying min- 


imum wages and hours, social security, etc. 


The most realistic approach seemed to be to accept the fact of 


permanent unemployment and to go about finding a way of creating 
purchasing power for those who no longer had access to wages, the 
only source of purchasing power available to the vast majority of 
workers. £ 


Public works and an outright dole were the answers to this. 


problem. Some of the unemployed were given outright distributions of 
public funds to enable them to maintain a bare existence; while others 
were employed either in useless labor or in work that did not conflict 
with spheres that were considered the field of private enterprise. 


Public works and a dole, however, involved the expenditure of large 


sums of money. Where did the money come from to finance this vast — 


program, this vast ‘“pump-priming” program? The answer, it seems, 
is that it came mainly from the creation of new crédits, or government 
loans. Forgetting all about balanced budgets and conservative fiscal 
policy, the government embarked upon a huge spending program based 
upon an unbalanced budget and deficit financing. Government spend- 
ing, without any thought as to where the money came from, became the 
most important weapon in the struggle to relieve unemployment. 


This was largely the situation that prevailed in Britain and America 


up to the time when the change-over to the production of armaments 


changed the entire picture. mle 

The question naturally arises: was it possible to continue to create 
purchasing power through indefinite additions to the national debt 
without upsetting the applecart? Or does deficit financing have an 
adverse effect on the rate of accumulation, which, it must always be 
remembered, is the main objective of capitalist society? The answers 
to these questions are already a matter of history. For, undoubtedly, 
the present world struggle could have been avoided or delayed if the 


national debt could have been pyramided upwards indefinitely for the — 


sole purpose of providing social benefits. The sad fact remains that 
government borrowing represents a definite charge on future earning 
capacity, which implies a definite restriction on the rate of accumula- 
tion, for it involves.more taxes and, therefore; less profits. The tremen- 
dous opposition, on the part of the capitalist interests, to all New Deal 
proposals for the relief of the unemployed, is a matter of record. Surely, 
such opposition to government spending would not have developed if 
such spending did not have an adverse effect upon capitalist interests. 


The political situation in Germany need not have deteriorated to 


the point where the Thyssens and Krupps, fearful of losing control of 


the state and with it contro] of the means of production to the Com- 
munists, preferred Hitler and Fascist Dictatorship to Capitalist Democ- 


racy. For the political situation in Germany could have been stabilized ~ 
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if it were possible to maintain public works and a dole system with a 
continuously mounting public debt. 

The truth of the matter is that German capitalist economy, deprived 
of world markets by her defeat in the last war, was being supported 
mainly by American loans. When American economy collapsed in 1929, 
American loans to Germany ceased. For, Germany the New Deal came 
to an end in 1930-1931, two years before it had ever been introduced 
in the United States! 
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ARMAMENTS AND WAR 


From then on there remained, for Germany, only two possible 
alternatives: one being abandonment of the profit system and private 
ownership of the means of production in favor of social ownership and 
production for use, thereby freeing German economy from the motives 
of the market; or, the other alternative, that of making one gigantic 
effort to force a redistribution of all the territories of the earth so 
as to obtain that necessary “lebensraum”’ so essential to German indus- 
trial productive capacity. For the productive forces and the mountain 
of accumulated capital had grown to such enormous size, they could no 
longer be contained wtthin the barrier of boundaries and spheres of 
influence set up in the past. ‘“...the German captalist system,” wrote 
William J. Blake just before the outbreak of hostilities in 1939, “has | 
accumulated at such a rate relative to its home labor that only the 
conquest of half Europe would give it a proper market.” 

For the first alternative to have become a reality it was necessary 
for the workers of Germany to establish control of the state power 
(the power that maintains the continuance of the system of private 
ownership of the means of production) before the productive forces 
could be converted into social property. This, of course, did not happen. 
Hitler and Fascism came-into power. 

- It was a short step from the concept of re-partitioning the terri- 
tories of the earth to the concept of dominating the world, and with it 
all the peoples of the world. Henceforth the German Race was to be 
conceived of as the superior race. Once this notion of German racial 
superiority found a measure of acceptance.in Germany, the idea of 
ruling the world followed as a matter of course. 3 

To carry out this program of world conquest, force would be neces- 
sary, force in overwhelming proportions. The fascist dictatorship pro- 
ceeded at once to regiment the people and industries of the nation for 
one activity, namely, the production of armaments. The huge German 
industrial establishment was almost completely converted to the produc- 
tion of guns, tanks and planes. Unemployment disappeared and, in fact, 
an actual shortage of labor developed. 

In many quarters—especially amongst the opponents of liberal 
social legislation—Hitler was now being haled as a great statesman 
and economist, for had he not solved that greatest of all problems, the 
unemployment problem? 

In the United States, despite all New Deal efforts to spend its way 
out of the depression, despite the fact that in 1937 production had 
almost reached the 1929 level, unemployment figures still remained 
over the eight million mark. It was not until 1937, when, faced with 
the threat of Germany’s growing might, Britain embarked upon a similar 
pn program, that unemployment in that country began to drop 
noticeably. 


The same sharp drop in unemployment figures was evident when 
the United States entered the armament race in 1939, when, in the words 
of an editorial writer, the nation “abandoned leaf-raking for munitions 
making.” Thus it seemed that, in the production of instruments of 
destruction, a solution to the unemployment problem, even if only a 
temporary one, had been found. 
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- Great sums of money were required, by the respective govern- 
ments, for the carrying out of these huge armament programs, far in — 
excess of government income through regular channels. Government | 
borrowing on a huge scale, with a total disregard of the state of the | 
budget, was absolutely essential to the maintenance of these huge — 
production programs. Legislative bodies, that had hesitated to appro- | 
priate a few millions for old age pensions or unemployment relief, — 


voted billions for armaments without the slightest delay. » Business 


boomed, unemployment melted away and the national income showed a > 
. decided upward movement. And yet, despite all these evidences of — 
improved conditions, the standard of living of the masses in Germany — 
continued to decline, for the simple reason that most of the productive © 


forces were. employed in the manufacture of armaments and not con- 
sumers’ goods. Regardless of any increase in money wages, real wages, 
i. e., what these wages. will buy in consumers’ goods continued to decline. 


For, as less consumers’ goods were produced, less were available for | 


consumption. In Germany the Fascists solved this problem by driving 
wages down to the barest subsistence level. And if any funds still 


remained with the people, because of their inability to purchase con- — 


sumers’ goods, they were taken from them in the shape of war loans or 
forced contributions to charity funds. : 


The question that now looms up before us is this: if the German — 
government could bring about a drastic reduction in unemployment by — 


borrowing or creating money for the production of armaments, why 
couldn’t it do the same thing in the interest of peaceful pursuits? 

Why couldn’t it spend money for public works or give it away in 
the form of old age pensions, unemployment relief and other social 
services? RE 


Economists tell us there were many reasons why these things could - 
not have been done. First there were political considerations such as 


the effects of adequate unemployment benefits. These would have had 
the effect of placing the worker in a better bargaining position and 
therefore would have threatened to raise the cost of production. We 
are also told that the creation of new money would have affected the 
rate of interest and therefore would have been objectionable to the 
bankers. Another reason why pensions and other social services were 


deemed impractical is that the recipients of this aid would have used the ~ 


money to purchase consumers’ goods and, the economists tell us, the 
amount of such purchases would not have been sufficient to stimulate 


the production of capital or producers’ goods, which is after all the — 


main objective of capitalism. All of which adds up to the fact that 


“money spent on social services tends to reduce the flow of profit and — 


therefore the rate of accumulation. 
The whole question of social security has been summed up very 
neatly in an editorial in Secretary of the Navy Knox’s Chicago Daily 


News of March 15, 1943. It is frankly admitted that measures for social | 


amelioration are impractical because of the tax burden that they involve. 
“The increased tax burden,” writes the News, “thus imposed is reflected 
in higher costs of doing business, then in higher prices and fewer sales, 


and eventually in less employment and the need of more social security.” 


Thus the net result is a vicious spiral that, in the words of the News, 
“eould stretch out to infinity, or, at any rate to the complete impoverish- 
ment of society and the pauperization of the people.” 

- In other words, the care of the unemployed, the sick and the aged 
is incompatible with the normal functioning of the system of private 
enterprise and production for profit. 

In the case of public works, that also proved to be impractical 


for they would have resulted in the creation of additional productive 
capacity and its inevitable end product, consumers’ goods. The old — 
problem of where to find a market would have reappeared, only ina 
‘ more exaggerated form. Thus, to the German capitalist class, the pro-- — 
duction of armaménts seemed to be the only satisfactory method of _ 
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dealing with the unemploymen es problem and at the same time further- a 


ing the fascist plans of creating the military instruments for world 
domination. ; . 

All other attempts at solution of the unemployment problem had 
failed for both political and economic reasons. The attempt to create 
purchasing power for the people without increasing the cost of produc- 
tion, failed. All attempts at a redistribution of the national income 
were sabotaged by the owners of the means of production as inimical 
to their own welfare. 

The capitalist class stood almost united in its furious opposition to 
all social reforms that would benefit the people but would result in a 
lower rate of profit. 

Thus, while the production of vast arsenals of implements of war 
yielded a temporary solution of the unemployment problem, ultimately 
it led to war and destruction. Armament production, which had received 
such enthuaiastic support from the German ruling class did not 
lead to any solution of the contradiction of poverty amidst plenty but 
to war and all its agonies. 


Yet it is not difficult to find the reasons for the general aeceptance, e 


by the German ruling class, of a program of building for destruction in 
preference to a program of public works and social services. From a 
political standpoint the production of armaments can only meet with 
approval from those that own the means of production, for it ensures 
the existence of destructive forces necessary for conquest and the expan- 
sion of markets. . 

From an economic view a program of armament construction makes 
possible the re-employment of unusued plant capacity and even allows 
for plant expansion, therefore restoring the process of accumulation 
and the rate of profit. Furthermore, the end product of armament 
production is not consumers’ goods and therefore does not require that 
La rig should have purchasing power to absorb any part of the 
product. 

It must always be remembered that the main objective in capitalist 
society is the creation of profits and the accumulation of capital. An 
individual or corporation does not enter a. field of enterprise with the 
primary object of producing goods or a service, but with the main 
purpose of producing profits. All goods or services that may result are 
purely incidental to the main purpose of making profits. After a profit 
has been made a field for its investment must be found so that still 
more profits can be made. If this process can go on without interrup- 
tion all is well. | 4 


But, unfortunately, such is not the case. Sooner or later, somewhere 
along the line of production, consumers’ goods appear on the market, 
and in greater quantities than can be purchased by those that have 
produced this goods, consequently forcing a halt in production and 
the accumulation of profits. If production could be carried on at a 


profit. without the creation of consumers’ goods (that eventuality will — 


glut the market) an ideal state of society will have been established, 
from the point of view of capitalist interests. For production and accu- 
mulation would then be one continuous process without any periodic 
interruptions occasioned by economic crises. An uninterrupted process 


of accumulation, in the shape of bigger and better industrial plants. 


that would in time cover the earth would result. “But,” writes John 
Strachey, “it could never pause even for a moment actually to produce 
—to produce, that is to say, any increased supply of consumers’ goods.” 
He informs us, however, that “Historically, capitalism has not been 
operated ‘in its purest essence’; it has increased the supply of con- 
sumers’ goods, and it has been subject to catastrophic crises.” 

The nearest approach to this “ideal” state would seem to be an 
ever increasing conversion of industrial capacity to the production of 
armaments. For the armament industry, unlike most other industrial 


activity, does not yield a product that can eventually be utilized to | 
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produce consumers’ goods as, e. g., a plant that produces lathes. A lathe 


can be used to produce consumers’ goods, e. g., such as furniture and |. | 


other household articles. In that respect the armament industry cannot — 
be charged with producing anything useful that could be used to ~ 
produce consumers’ goods that would eventually glut the market. ee 

Thus there would appear to be no apparent factors to halt the 
process of accumulation. The armament manufacturer can take his 
profits and reinvest them in still greater arms factories. The accumula- 
tion of capital takes the form of bigger and bigger armament plants 
at the expense of all other forms of accumulation. Which is just another | 
way of saying that the few top bankers and industrialists controlling 
the armament industry in Germany were soon in control of everything 
else. The monopolies that controlled the economic system also con- — 
trolled the production of armaments. a 
_ By now, however it has become perfectly evident that this solution, 
while temporarily solving the unemployment problem, could do it only . 
on the basis of war and destruction, only on the basis of putting this 
armament to use. Although now that the world is at war there are ~ 
many who express anxiety lest “peace raise its ugly head again” when 
we should be forced to return to the production of greater quantities of — 
consumers’ goods and with it to the old problem of the declining rate 
of profit and crisis. 


Obviously, certain obstacles must have arisen that prevented the e) 


continuous expansion of armament production in Germany. Just where 
was the drawback to a continuous expansion of armament production 
in Germany; expansion, that is, without resulting in war? 

The answer, as we have seen, is that unlimited armament produc- 
tion could be carried .on only on the basis of unlimited deficit financing, 
only on the basis of an unlimited upward spiral of national debt. In the 
jong run, this expedient cannot be utilized indefinitely, for the mounting 
interest on government loans must be paid out of receipts from taxes, 
and the higher the tax rate, the lower will be the rate of profit. 


Such a situation became untenable and the necessity to restore 3 


the economy to production of useful products became a matter of the 
greatest urgency. Only by disposing of the war materiels and returning” 
to the production of capital goods could the normal process of accumu- 
lation be resumed. And there was only one way to do that. New markets 
had to be found, and for Germany that meant war and conquest, world 
war and world conquest. 

Thus it appears that government spending for public works and 
social services failed to solve the unemployment problem because it 
could not increase the rate of accumulation. It could not stimulate 
the expansion of plant capacity necessary to the re-employment of those 
displaced by improvement in technique. 

In like manner, the German fascist program of government spend- 
- ing for arms could only lead to war. Capitalist enterprise in Germany 
- thus not only failed in its efforts to maintain the nationa! economy 
in time of peace, but led directly to a loss of profits and war. 

é With a five year head start in the armament race, Hitler Germany, 
bursting with armaments, plunged its full fury upon a dismayed, be- 
wildered and decaying capitalist world in one gigantic effort to conquer — 
and establish the German ruling class-as the supreme overlords of — 
the human race. \ 
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VICTORY AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Hitler’s one great miscalculation, his ill-starred attack on the 
Soviet Union, plus the tremendous blows now being dealt the Axis, will, 
no doubt, change the entire course of history. For Hitler forgot that 
one-sixth of the world, the Soviet Union was no longer living under 
the profit system, and that the motives of the market had no influence 
whatsoever in the functioning of the productive system. Collective 
ownership had replaced private ownership. And, when the Russian 
people decided to make guns for defense, the question of profits and 
the rate of accumulation formed no part-of their consideration. 

When Hitler attacked the Soviet Union he did not find a nation 
unprepared or decrepit and senile, but a veritable wild cat, a formidable 
young giant, virile and vigorous, determined to crush the fascist terror. 

Hitler’s imperialist war was turned into a people’s war for the 
defense of democratic liberties and the opportunity to build a better 
world. If the attempt to enslave the world in a medieval barbarism is | 
defeated—and it has now become apparent that it will be defeated— 
then, many contend, it is difficult to see how any restoration of the 
old system of private enterprise, of business as usual, of class control 
of the means of production, is possible. It becomes more evident that 
the expanding forces of production -cannot be contained within the 
limits imposed by capitalist property relations. Social production can 
no longer be carried on within the framework of private ownership of 
the means of production without resulting in crises and wars, in 
suffering and death. 

Economists of all shades of opinion are agreed that capitalist 
economy operates on a declining rate of-profit. According to Marx this 
~ necessitates the re-investment of as great an amount of newly created 
wealth as possible, consequently making it impossible to distribute 
much of it in the way of consumers’ purchasing power. 

Should more be given to the consumer, not enough will be left to 
increase the capital structure so necessary to prevent the total amount 
of profit from falling. Thus we are faced with the alternative of either 
maintaining profits or supplying the people with sufficient purchasing 
power necessary to absorb the consumers’ goods that appear on the 
market. It does not seem as if we can do both. At any rate, we have 
not been able to do so in the past. 

This was the problem and still remains the problem. How to solve 
this seemingly unsolvable dilemma is the grgat question that confronts 
all serious post-war planners. “...the overthrow of Hitlerism still 
leaves...the problems out of which Hitlerism emerged...it may be, 
even in an accentuated form,” writes Harold J. Laski. 

Are we to return to armament production as a way out? We have 

seen that that way leads only to war and destruction. 
Are we to return to a super New Deal-of government spending fo1 
a dole and public works, this time to embrace the millions of returning | 
soldiers? We have seen that that way leads to governmental deficits 
higher taxes and therefore lower profits. A way out that is sure to be 
bitterly opposed by the owning class, as was demonstrated by the oppo- 
sition engendered by government deficit spending in the last crisis. 

Are we to return to the mechanism of the market and to the 
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evsien’ of free. 5 cohipenitive: eater with a minimum of 
_ regulation? We have seen that that is the very system that ha 
- periodic crises, unemployment and war. — aes 
Or are we to attempt to resolve the contradictions inherent. in. ol 
social system on the basis of a new world-dominating imperialism 
a To many, these problems admit of no solution within the fr: 
work of capitalist enterprise. For, they hold, the profit system of 
capitalist society, having fulfilled its function of developing the pro 

_ ductive forces has now become a hindrance to further progress. It |] as 
served its purpose, according to Marx. “The development of the pro- 
ductive forces of social labor,” Marx writes, was “the historical task 
and privilege of capital.” Having fulfilled its historical task, the co 
tinuance of capitalist social or property relations can only result in 
economic disaster and suicidal international conflict. Production for 
profit, Marx insists, must and will give way to production for use. 
Only then will ‘the last remaining barriers to a further expansion 
of the productive forces be forever destroyed. “Only thenceforward 

in the words of Engels, “would man make his own history, fully con- 
scious of Hee own actions.” 3 


